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PREFACE. 



The following tale, written originally 
by Christoph Von Schmidt, the author 
of the "Basket of Flowers," and "Rosa 
of Linden Castle," was translated in- 
th(B intervals unappropriated to school 
duties. It may have been, perhaps, 
too hastily prepared, on the part of the 
translator; and he therefore craves the 
kind indulgence of the more mature 
and scrutinizing reader, for any defect 
in style which may be noticed. 

He has not, by any means, servilely 
followed the original, either in respect 
to the language employed, or the con- 
nection. He has sometimes^ otavJted.^ 
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and sometimes added parts, making 
what observations he deemed proper, 
and throughout has endeavoured to 
use a style which would be easily 
comprehended by any youthful reader 
of common capacity. 

That the tale possesses a considera- 
ble degree of interest, has been tested 
by experiment, in its presentation to 
the juvenile mind, prior to its going to 
press. It is believed, too, that it pre- 
sents, in an attractive form, like the 
other tales of the author that have ap- 
peared in an English dress, the princi- 
ples of piety, the superintending care 
of a Divine Providence, the triumph / 
of virtue, and the downfall of vic^ 
Its particular teaching is, that it ig 
dangerous to tamper with the ^rst 
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movements of sin in the heart; that 
when not checked, they are ever pro- 
gressive, effacing all that is ennobling 
in man, destroying his happiness in 
this world, and blasting his prospects 
for eternity. 

With these brief preliminary re- 
marks, the tale is submitted to the 
public. 



THE rings: 

OR THS 

TWO ORPHANS, 
CHAPTER I. 

THE PARENTS OF FERNANDO. 

At the time when the Emperor of Ger- 
many was also the King of Spain, the pow- 
erful Count D'Alrarez lived in the latter 
country, which is the most delightful land in 
the world, as respects its natural beauty, its 
climate and productions. The people, how- 
erer, especially the nobles, are generally 
proud and ambitious of worldly distinctions. 

Don D'Alvarez was a grandee of Spain, a 
dignity to which only dukes and the most 
distinguished counts were raised. He had a 
magnificent palace at Madrid, possessed 
several castles in tihe most charming prov- 
inces of Spain, and muci\i ^^^^ ^^ ^n^c^ 
2 
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kind. But what was of more value thai 
his t)ther possessions, the Count D'Ah 
was a man of noble character, intelli 
and generous, employing his great name 
resources for the welfare of others. 

His wife, the Lady Isabella, was one ol 
most accomplished ladies of her time, 
withstanding a slight, unhealthy pallidi 
her face bore an expression of winning s^ 
ness, and in the fairness of her comple 
and the delicacy of her features, she rei 
bled a beautiful lily. 

She and her husband lived very hap 
together; but happiness is not perfect, n< 
it always to last in this world. They 
been married many years, and they had 
^ child they could call their own. This 
especially to the Countess, a source of sor 
She looked with a kind of envy upon 
children of her sister-in-law, in whom 
witnessed the affection of a mother ; and < 
when she saw some poor woman leading 
little child by the hand, she thought — " 
woman is rich — she has a son." 

Bat at length her prayer ^aa heiwcd'. 
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had a beautiful and noble boy ; but at the 
same time she was herself dangerously ill, 
and no hopes of her recovery were enter- 
tained. Her last moments were spent in the 
sweetest emotions; her submission to the 
will of God, and hope of eternal life enabled 
her to view the approach of death without 
fear. She consoled her weeping husband, 
and thanked him for the kindness which he 
had ever shown, as a kind and tender hus- 
band. She wished to see yet once more her 
little boy; she took him in her arms and 
moistened him with her last tears. "Poor, 
poor infant," said she, "you look at me, but 
you do not know me ; you do not know how 
full of love my heart is for you; you cannot 
gladden your mother's heart with a sweet 
smile, much less pronounce her name, you 
will never remember her — ^never know that 
you have seen her. You will grow up with- 
out me, deprived of my watchful care. But 
the will of God be done!" She then em- 
braced the child and blessed him ; and turn- 
ing to the Count she said: "I commit 
the babe into the TiaiiAa qI ^^^^ ^^sA. \»^ 
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you. Heaven will take care of the little or- 
phan." 

Her grief exhausted her. She was silent 
for some time, and raised her eyes to heaven. 
She asked for her little box of jewels. The 
Count thought that she was in the delirium of 
a fever; but she said, I know very well 
what I am asking for; and they brought 
the box. "I received," said she, "these 
trinkets on the occasion of my marriage, I 
wish to leave them as a last testimony of 
affection to Blanche, my dear friend. She 
placed these pearls in my hair on my maxi- 
riage-day; may she receive them back on 
the day of my death!" An instant after- 
wards she added, "I have still one more 
wish to express. The early education of 
children belongs to the mother, and I wish 
Blanche, that excellent mother, to train up 
my child with hei: own." "Be calm," said 
the Count, "God will perhaps bring it about 
in his good time that Blanche will take this 
charge." He seemed to feel that he was 
soon to follow his wife to the tomb. 

Isabella BuppoTtei her Buffexingjim^XiGlau 
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tian resignation. By degrees her strength 
was failing, and the approach of death was 
more evident. The inmates of the chateau 
were assembled around her, and the solem- 
mty of the occasion seemed to touch every 
heart. 

It was a beautiful day. From the win- 
dow of the chamber there was a fine view of 
the garden. Some one observed in a low 
voice, "It is hard to leave this beautiful 
world and all the friends we love!'* "No,'* 
replied the Countess, "I am going to a world 
still more beautiful, where I hope to see 
again my husband, and my child, and all 
whom I have loved here." A few moments 
after, with a smile upon her sweet face, she 
expired. 

The grief of the Count was without bounds. 
He threw himself upon his knees beside the 
bed of his dear departed wife, and cried in a 
voice broken by sobs, " Oh, Lord ! thy will 
be done!'* Then looking once more upon 
the pale countenance of the Lady Isabella, he 
said: "Farewell, sweet angel! Thou hast 
heen mj companion iaWfev \^1Q^1 V^^\. Xi'^^^ 
J2* 
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my gtiide and counsel: thou wert a gift from 
heaven, and thither hast thou gone I Th« 
Lord grant that we may meet each otb^ 
there!" 

The only earthly solace which remained 
to the Count was his child, who was bap- 
tized and named Fernando. More than 
ten times, during the day, the Count went to 
look at him as he lay in his cradle. He 
would take him in his arms and walk up and 
down in the garden; talking to him as if he 
could make him understand. The child 
grew, and it was the sweetest pleasure to the 
fond father when he saw his first smile. 

But he was not long to enjoy this happiness. 
He received a severe wound in falling from 
his horse, and his health declined from day 
to day. He was conscious that he was soon 
to die. He dictated his will, wrote to his 
brother, appointing him one of his son's 
guardians, and earnestly entreating the Lady 
Blanche, his sister-in-law, and his wife's dear 
friend, to take his child and raise him with 
her own. One day, he ordered his son to be 
brought to his arms; aftex tendi^TVj ^Ta.- 
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bracing bim, and giving the orders to take 
him to the dwelling of Blanche, he calmly 
died. 



• CHAPTER II. 

THE ORPHAN. 

Thb Lady Blanche lived some distance off in 
an old chateau, built by the Saracens. Seen 
from a distance, the castle, with its balconies • 
and its turrets terminating in a point, pro^ 
doced a singular effect upon the min^. As 
you entered it and viewed the obscure stairs, 
the narrow passages, and deep vaults, this 
feeling was heightened to awe; while from 
the tower, a magnificent prospect of the 
country was spread out before you. Here 
the Lady Blanche lived contented with her 
children, while her husband, an officer of a 
regiment, spent most of his time in the army. 
She had heard of the birth of Fernando, 
and sincerely rejoiced at the event. Her 
heart was too noble ever to think that the 
birth of this child precluded her from the 
poaaession of the large e8t^\.^a"^\a.0si^^>SS^ 
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have reverted to her family at the death of 
the Count, if *this infant, who was an heir 
direct, had not been born. A few days after 
the announcement of the child's birth, the 
news was brought of the mother's death, 
which filled the Lady Blanche with the most 
intense grief. She was still dressed in the 
habits of mourning for her sister-in-law, when 
a messenger arrived bearing the tidings of 
the Count D'Alvarez's death. This event 
was not unexpected, but it came sooner than 
she had anticipated, and she wept bitterly. 

One morning when engaged in prayer with 
her children, the arrival of the nurse, who 
had charge of the little Fernando, was an- 
nounced. Joy and sadness by turns took 
possession of her heart; joy in seeing the 
only child of her dear friend, and sadness 
in reflecting on the death of those whom 
she had so tenderly loved. The nurse en- 
tered, dressed in black, bearing in her arms 
the little . orphan with his white robe knotted, 
with black ribbons. The woman sobbed 9/ 
she acquitted herself of the sad and last coiqi 
mission wlmh her master had eix^om<^du^^t 
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her. Blanche was much affected when she 
took the babe in her arms. ^^Gome," said 
she, "come, I will love you as a mother." 
And when the child reached forth his little 
hands and smiled-, "Oh, you cannot speak 
yet," added she, "but you answer me with 
your sweet smile. Your good mother has 
been taken away from you, before you knew 
her, and you cannot remember the tender 
words she spoke to you, and never will you 
know the sweet name of mother. But I will 
endeavour to take her place, and may my 
husband by his affection supply the place of 
the good father you have lost !" Then turn- 
ing to her children, she said: "Now come 
children, embrace your little brother, and 
promise to love him heartily." 

The children, who were at first much 
moved at their mother's solemn manner, soon 
recovered their usual vivacity. Philip, a lad 
of seven years, took his whistle, and cried, 
"/will try to do all Jean to please him." 
Charles, his younger brother, made the same 
promise, beating as hard as he could upon 
bis little drum, while t\ie \vl\X^ qt^^^jl^^sss^- 
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self seemed much pleased with all their noise 
and commotion. But their mother told them 
to stop, and immediately they ceased, for 
they were always accustomed to obey her at 
once. As for the girls, Eugenia, the oldest, 
said: "I will do all in my power to be use- 
ful to our little brother. I can sew, and as- 
sist you in making his frocks ; I can knit his 
stockings, too; and I think I know enough in 
the kitchen to make something for him to 
eat — ^what shall I get for him?" Then came 
Clara, who was about four years old, bringing 
some chestnuts, and coaxing him to eat some, 
for she did not know that the babe had no 
teeth. All the other children began to laugh; 
but the mother, nevertheless, praised Clara 
for her kindness of heart. She said to her 
children, "We may very easily make a mis- 
take; but it is not a great fault when our 
motive is good. It is a good intention which 
gives a true value to our actions." 
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, CHAPTER III. 

THE CARES OP A MOTHER. 

Little Fernando, as he advanced in years, 
developed many pleasing traits of character, 
under the judicious training of the good 
Blanche, who was a second mother. As soon 
as he was able to speak, he called her by that 
name. His merry face, fair as the lily, his 
rosy cheeks, and large, sparkling black eyes, 
had a peculiar charm. He exhibited remark- 
able intelligence, and a disposition which 
seemed to delight itself with what was good 
and noble. He was, in short, a lovely child, 
exhibiting the inestimable advantages of a 
judicious and religious training, which, though 
it never frees the heart from sin, forms a 
character truly good and great. 

The good lady loved the little orphan as she 
loved her own children ; and her children, like- 
wise, loved him as if he were their brother. 
The excellent mother felt happy in her little 
family, which she knew so well how to govern. 
In the extensite garden ot Wkft ca&xXfc^ ^sl^^% 
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the trees bending with their fruit, with the 
blue sky over their heads, she loved to tell 
them of the goodness of God. Morning, 
noon, and evening, every day when they sat 
down to table, or when there happened any 
unexpected event that occasioned them joy 
or sorrow, she had suitable reflections to meet 
the case. She related to them, in a manner 
adapted to their capacity, the wonderful and 
beautiful stories of the Bible, illustrating how 
Grod loves man, sinful as he is; how he 
blesses tho good, and punishes the wicked. 
The child-like questions and answers, and the 
animated conversation which grew out of 
these recitals, were both agreeable and in- 
structive. 

Fernando thought that their garden at 
the castle might be made as beautiful as the 
garden of Paradise. "Let us livei here," 
said he, "as happily as the first people ought 
to have lived." "You will be happy," re- 
plied the mother, "as long as you remain 
good and innocent, and keep yourself from 
sin." Fernando took great interest in the 
Btorjr of Cam and Abel; in the sacrifices ofj 
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beautiful lambs, and the fruits of the earth 
which they offered up. "But why do not 
we, in our beautiful garden, build an altar, 
and bring to it lambs and fruits?*' "Be- 
cause," replied the Countess, " God does not 
require us any more to offer up sacrifices of 
this kind. The good Saviour that we read 
about in the Bible, was willing to suffer for 
us, that is, in our place, who were the sinners. 
So that our sins were placed upon him, as 
the sins of the people -in old times were said 
to be placed on the lamb that was sacrificed. 
Just so those sacrifices were intended to show 
that Christ Jesus, who is called the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sins of the world, 
should come into the world. Now since he 
has come, we must look to him as bearing 
our sins, we must love him and put our con- 
fidence in him. You do not fully understand 
these things now; but pray to God to help 
you understand them, more and more, as you 
grow older. In our hearts we should make 
an altar, and there make an offering.". She 
continued her recitals, and related to theijfi 
S 
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how God was pleased with the gifts of the 
pious -and innocent Abel, and how he rejected 
those of wicked Cain, " Now I understand," 
said Fernando; "it was the piety, the love 
and innocence of Abel which made his of- 
fering pleasing to God, while the offering 
of Cain was not accepted, because he had 
a wicked heart. I know what I must do 
— I must always try to be good and pious, 
to love God, and be always obedient to him." 
The murder of Cain excited his indignation. 
Cain, said he, did not find the serpent on the 
tree, but it was in his heart. At the same 
time he felt a great pity for Abel, and when 
he thought of the great grief of Adam and 
Eve on ^hearing of Abel's death, the tears 
fell from his eyes. The various narratives 
of the Bible were very attractive, and became 
a subject of thought to the little boy; nor 
were the other children inattentive listeners ; 
for when the mother had got through with 
one of her pretty stories, they would all cry 
out, ."Tell us more, dear mother, tell tob 
more." It was thus that this good woman 
endeavowred to sow in iTcLeir t^ud^T \v^%x\a» t\v^ ^ 
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seeds which she ardently prayed might bring 
forth fruit unto eternal life. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GUARDIAN. 

PoN Alonzo, the husband of Lady Blanche, 
did not resemble, in any respect, his noble 
brother, the Count D'Alvarez. He was 
proud, ambitious, selfish, and dissipated. The 
fine estate which had descended to him, io, 
the division of the property, as the youngest 
son, was inadequate to meet his expenses : he 
looked upon it as mean and insignificant. 
He entered the army, in the hopes of making 
up by his valour for what the law of primo- 
geniture deprived him. His old castle ap- 
peared too small and too humble for him. 
He passed the greater part of his time, when 
not in the army, at court. He spent but 
little time at home, and then it was always 
with a numerous train of attendants, and for 
some festive occasion. As soon as he arrived^ 
the nobility of the neighiboAiiViOO^ ^ass^^^as^^^^ 
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around him, and then revelry and magnifi- 
cent entertainments began at the castle. He 
occupied himself with his children no further 
than to take them away from the pleasant 
occupations in which they were engaged, to 
prepare them for appearing with advantage 
among his guests. The children, on their 
part, were not sorry when he left the castle, 
for they could then again be with their 
mother in the garden. 

Fernando, of whom he was the guar- 
dian, was never an object of affection with 
his uncle; indeed, he heartily disliked the 
child, whose birth had blasted all his am- 
bitious expectations. He regarded him on 
this account with determined aversion, and 
it was natural that the child, who was quick 
to see it, felt uneasy in his presence. But 
the Lady Blanche was always the same 
kind friend to him, and never suffered herself 
to be swayed by the unjust reproaches of the 
Count. "I love him," said she, "as I love 
my own children, and why should I not. He. 
is the child of your brother, and of my dear* 
est friend: to whom could the OTijl\«.rL look. 
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then for protection,- if we a^^ unwilling to 
take the place of his parents?'' The Count 
generally left her in- anger; and this feeling 
was further augmented when he heard, as 
often happened, strangers speak in praise of 
his ward's amiable disposition and pleasing 
planners. 

One night, when the Count was absent 
from home, the child, then in his sixth 
year, became suddenly sick. He felt violent 
pains in his head, and the good Countess, 
believing his condition to be dangerous, 
was much alarmed. As they were too far 
from the city to think of sending there 
for a physician, they were obliged to have 
recourse to one from the village. He ar- 
rived, dressed in a long red gown, with a 
powdered wig. Putting on his spectacles and 
approaching the child, he examined his pulse, 
shook his head in a very significant manner, 
but said nothing. Fernando was afraid' of 
him, but the other children regarded him as 
a perfect curiosity, and could not restrain 
their laughter at his singular appearance. 
This doctor was in fact iio\\mi^ \s\i5^ ^ ^^^s^r 
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mon barber, whom the -villagers, to put Ie: 
a good humour, called Doctor Ambrosia. 
When the Countess saw that he was silent, 
she suspected that he was ignorant of the 
nature of the disease. " Have you much ex- 
perience as a physician,'' said she. "I be- 
lieve, madam," replied he, with much assumed 
dignity, " I have. I have set seven fractures 
of the leg in one year ; you might have heard 
of them, for they were remarkable cases, and 
all died." "Tell me candidly if you know," 
said the Countess, "what is the matter with 
the child." "The disease must develope 
itself further," replied Ambrosia; "no phy- 
sician could tell, at its present stage, what it 
is." "Very well," replied the Countess, 
"we will wait until to-morrow;" and she 
gave him to understand that he might now 
retire. 

It may not be amiss to mention here, for 
the information of our young readers, that 
formerly (and, to some extent, in Europe it 
is still the case,) barbers performed many of 
the more onerous duties of surgeons, such as 
bleedings cupping, leecVxmg, «.t^^ 4x^"S!.^\si^ 
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wounds. It is natural that they sometimes 
stepped a little out of their sphere, and as- 
sumed the manners and prerogatives of their 
superiors, for which presumption they some- 
times received from them no thanks. The 
pole, everywhere known as the barber's pole, 
is significant of their ancient duties, and is 
intended to represent a bandage coiled around 
a patient's arm. 

While she was on the point of sending an 
express to the city, a courier arrived to an- 
nounce that the Count would be soon at the 
castle. She went with all haste to meet him, 
accompanied by her children, and perceived 
immediately that some burden was secretly 
weighing him down. "Where is Fernan- 
do?" cried he; would he not come with the 
others to meet me, and show at least some 
little respect?" "Alas!" replied Blanche, 
*'he is sick !" " Sick ?" repeated the Count, 
while his countenance suddenly brightened 
up; "well then send for the village phy- 
sician." "But," said the Countess, "he is 
so ignorant." "No, no; he is skilful enough 
for a ciiJd." At this mometiX. ^ ^^t^^ss^* 
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handed Don Alonzo a package of letters, 
over which he ran his eye with much rapid- 
ity. In looking at the signatures, he stamped 
his foot with rage, and cried out, "The 
wretches ! I know what they want !" Then 
perceiving a letter with a large seal, "Ah! 
this letter," said he, "is one of the greatest 
importance ; I must retire to read it. Send 
the doctor to me immediately; I wish to 
speak with him." Saying these words, he 
went with rapid steps to the tower, where he 
was accustomed to retire when he was in a 
bad humour. He broke the seal of the let- 
ter, and after he had read it, tore it in pieces, 
and throwing himself into a chair, burst forth 
in accents of despair — "I am a ruined man !" 
The situation of the Count was indeed criti- 
cal. As long as his brother was without chil- 
dren, he was regarded in advance as the pro- 
prietor of his large estates ; and in proportion 
as the health of D'Alvarez became more pre- 
carious the prospects of Don Alonzo increased. 
In consequence, he borrowed large sums of 
money; and as it was generally believed that 
he would in a short time be aTich^iiLd^Qi^eixCvil 



I 
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lord, it was with no great difficulty that he 
obtained whatever sums he wanted. Mean- 
while he was continually signing his notes, 
making his loans at a very high rate, and at 
last suffered the interest to be added to the 
principal. When, to his great sorrow, he 
learned that his brother had a son, he tried,, 
it is true, to economize ; but even then he 
lived more extravagantly than he should have 
done. The death of his brother really made 
his situation far more distressing than it had 
ever been, because the Count D*Alvarez was a 
generous man, and often assisted his brother. 
In these sad circumstances, he made many 
attempts to appropriate a part of his ward's 
fortune to appease his creditors; but this 
property was guarantied by many con- 
tracts, and watched over, besides, by a man, 
both skilful and upright, who had been ap- 
pointed a guardian -with Don Alonzo. Mean- 
while these debts increased more and more, 
and his impatient creditors were threaten- 
ing him daily. Before his departure from 
Madrid, he had, with difficulty, been able to 
obtain from one of them a. ^^\^^ ^i SsSx^^^ 
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days, alid he had been forced to give up to a 
Jew his pay as officer in the army, to stop a 
prosecution. Bat what perplexed him still 
more, was that he had taken out a large 
amount from the regiment fund^ and he was 
obliged to restore it in the shortest time pos- 
sible. The day approached, and he was not 
in a condition to make tip the deficit. All 
the letters which he received were only the 
menaces of his creditors, or the mortifying 
refusals of those from whom he had sought 
loans of money. The letter which he tore so 
violently in pieces, annihilated his last hope. 
He had written to his colleague guardiaq 
asking his permission to make use of a si^ 
sufficiently large, as a loan, belonging to thf 
ward. But this man, without whose cons^ 
he could not do anything, promptly refutf 
Don Alonzo became furious. He struck, 
forehead with violence, and tore out his I 
In his despair, he saw not one single ri 
hope. The deficit of the army fund, tlw 
grace which was about to overwhelm bin 
the entire loss of everything stared } 
the face. , 
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What a lesson is here presented to the 
youthful reader ! Here was a man who 
had enough, and more than enough of this 
world's goods to render life comfortable. 
But he was not thankful; he was dis- 
satisfied; he wished for more; he har- 
boured thoughts of future aggrandizement; 
he sufiered these thoughts to take en- 
tire possession of his soul; like Hazael, he 
did not know his own heart, and therefore 
his security became, in the end, his ruin. 
The lesson, then taught is, that we must 
crush in the bud all inordinate, improper 
feelings, particularly of coveting what be- 
longs to another. We should be thankful 
for the condition in which God, for the wisest 
purposes, places us ; and in a spirit of hum- 
ble dependence, look to God in all circum- 
stances. 

It was while Don Alonzo was passion- 
ately lamenting his fate that the barber 
Ambrosia entered the room with much cere- 
mony. He was beginning a long harangue, 
complimenting the Count upon his happy re- 
tttm^ ^ when Don Alonzo angc'ilt^ xclX^tcns^vsA. 
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him: "Be silent, and tell me frankly what 
ails the child Fernando; what name would 
you give his sickness ? Speak !" " It is — ^it 
is," stammered the barber, "it is the cathe- 
dral fever," "You blockhead, do you mean 
the catarrhal fever ? But you may wish to 
deceive us ; the small-pox is now raging ia 
some places. Come, no hesitation ; tell what 
it is, and do not conceal the truth." "It is 
exactly as your lordship suspects," replied 
Ambrosia, "the small-pox, or if your lordship 
pleases, the pestilence !" It came all at once 
into his head that it might be the sndall-pox, 
and he continued, "I did not dare to avow it 
to the Countess and your lordship, that the 
disease has made some progress, and that my 
young masters are in great danger of catch- 
ing it." 

Don Alorizo was struck with both the 
ignorance and the cunning of the barber;; 
and addressing him ironically, he said, "My 
family, it appears, have been running a greai 
risk through your concealing the nature dri 
this child's disease, and I might justly be aii^ 
gry Tfiti jou. There ia no ue^esawfe^ %i4 
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closely to guard the secrets of your art. By 
all means, go and give to the child the reme- 
dies which you judge suitable/' 

Little did it concern Don Alonzo when 
he confided his ward to such a miser- 
able quack. In his blasted prospects, the 
sickness of Fernando was not an un- 
agreeable thought to his depraved heart; 
indeed, he desired nothing more ardently 
than that something might be administered 
which would cause his death. The terrified 
Ambrosia entered the chamber of the Count- 
ess, and acquainted her that Fernando had 
the small-pox in ilis most dangerous form. 
This announcement threw her into the great- 
est alarm. She rushed, pale and dejected, 
into the apartment of her husband, and asked 
him if what the doctor had said was true. "I 
have no doubt of it," replied Don Alonzo 
coolly ; and the first thing that we have to 
do, is to preserve our children from the con- 
tagion. We must prepare to leave the castle, 
«« it is the only sure means to escape. But 
leave me now to myself; I have some impor- 
'tent njatters to attend to " 
4 
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He remained alone in the deserted tower. 
It was nighty and the obscurity of his chamber 
made it resemble a prison ; but his thoughts 
were darker still. Pride and selfishness had 
there dug an abyss, in which every better emo- 
tion was stifled. He had conceived the dread- 
ful thought of mingling poison in the reme- 
dies which Fernando was to take. It was for 
this purpose that he wished to make use of 
Ambrosia the barber ; but on further reflec- 
tion, he thought it was too dangerous to 
confide such a secret to so ignorant and 
loquacious a man. He then thought of a 
young man in his service, by the name of 
Pedro, in whom he had the greatest confi- 
dence, and hoped he could be brought into 
the scheme. He knew his weak points, which 
were vanity and ambition. This young man 
aspired to an alliance by marriage with a 
young lady of high rank. Don Alonzo knew 
it, and he wished to profit by it. The 
thought, nevertheless, of revealing his pro- 
ject to any one appeared dreadful. He drew 
bade with horror at the very idea. There 
FAS a contest goin^ on in his heart, which 
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was dreadful; it was liko the troubled sea, 
whosQ waters cannot rest. There was but 
one voice that could say to these troubled 
waters, " Peace, be still !" But he barred his 
heart to that gentle Spirit. Oh ! awful state ! 
While thus abandoned to this whirl- 
pool of passions, a domestic entered, and 
inquired if he wished to sup with the Count- 
ess. "No!" he replied; "I wish to remain 
alone.r Bring me up some wine and two 
glasses." '^Two glasses?" repeated the ser- 
vant, who thought that perhaps he had not 
heard aright. "Two glasses!" cried the 
Count, while rage sparkled from his eyes; 
"hurry, and let me not bid you again!" 
The servant, with a bow, hastily withdrew. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PLAYER ON THE LUTE. 

Pedro was an excellent player on the lute, 
and it was for this reason that the Count re- 
tained him in his service. Often upon fes- 
tive occasions, he was preaeuX., ioft \Xi^ ^s^'et- 
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tainment of the guests. He sang with much 
purity, and knew how to express with much 
force the diflferent passions which formed the 
subject of his songs — joy and sorrow, fear 
and hope, hatred . and love. He had a 
sprightly disposition, a fine figure, and fasci- 
nating manners, and was always dressed with 
much taste. He had acquired some learning, 
but his talent for music procured for him a 
great many admirers, and threw him into 
convivial society. He therefore abandoned 
all kinds of serious employments, and gave 
himself up to his capricious fancies. His 
most serious' faults were indecision, suscepti- 
bility to flattery, an excessive desire to min- 
ister to the amusement of every one, and in- 
gratiate himself into their favour. He knew 
how to gain the confidence of his master, by 
accommodating himself to his humour. He 
began by showing himself good at everything, 
and finished by making himself absolutely in- 
dispensable. He understood, also, how to 
render himself agreeable to the children of 
the Count. He never made his appearance 
at the castle without bringing some presents; 
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for the little girls some ribbons and artificial 
flowers, and for the young counts some little 
trifles, as swords and guns; the former he 
taught to /embroider in the best mode, and 
the latter to make bows and arrows. He had 
any number of old ballads of the wars, and' 
all were glad when Pedro Came among them. 
He came now, as was usual, in the train 
of his master; but he was not the mer- 
ry singer of former times. His counte- 
nance was pale and wasted; he spoke but 
little, and seemed to have lost all his former 
vivacity. He had even forgotten his pre- 
sents; he loved to be alone, and was often 
seen walking in the most retired parts of the 
castle grounds. It was there that Don Alon- 
zo found him, seated on a rock, in deep 
thought. "Why are you out here so late?" 
said the Count; "what pleasure can you have 
in telling your sorrows to the insensible 
rocks ? Come with me ; all here is as dismal 
as the graveyard. I have good news to tell 
you, Pedro — come." He walked away, and 
Pedro with a dejected heart followed. 
4* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TEMPTATION. 

Don Alonzo, with lis companion, Wi 
through thp dark and narrow gallery i 
led to the tower; when they were thei 
closed, with a double bolt, the iron 
which guarded the entrance. Two h 
placed on the table, difiused a gloomy 
through the chamber, and by the side o 
lamps Pedro perceived, with surprise, a d 
sword. "Seat yourself, my dear Pc 
said the Count, " I have something to 6 
to you, and the present hour is the most 
able time to do it. Look if I have se^ 
the door well — I am so distracted. Tr; 
bolt — I wish instead of one there were i 
doors, I would tell you to try them 
Then filling the glasses, "Drink," adde< 
"we both need it, above all things." 
drank. Don Alonzo frequently filled 
glasses, but as yet he said nothing, 
silence was something terrible to Pedro 
the most fearful apprehenaiona yjetft e^ 
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his mind. At last the Count addressed 
a. " I find myself in a dreadful situation; 
II are the first man to whom I have acknow- 
ged it. I am on the point of being dis- 
loured before the world; I am a ruined 
n ; nothing belongs to me in this castle — 
; a stone, not a tile. You look upon me 
;h a sort of stupefaction; yet it is true, 
u have seen around me thus far, nothing 
t wealth and splendour; but alas! all is 
i gold that glitters. In less than eight 
^s I am to be driven from this castle with 
. wife and children; — ^think upon it, and 
nk what I must sufier. That is not all. 
un the risk of undergoing an irreparable 
grace, and it is this which drags me to the 
•th. I have recourse to you, my good, my 
ir, my much loved Pedro; you are the 
,n in whom I place my confidence — you 
I save me." "I,*' exclainifed Pedro with 
•prise, " you are mocking me ; I have no- 
ng in the world but my lute; how then 
1 1 — I a poor man, be of use to t/ouf** 
lou can do much, much not only for me, 
; also for yourself. You ^^\jl Ni'^^^^ssa 
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wealthy, important, in short, noble. I am 
not sporting with you, I assure you. In 
the condition in which I find myself, I have 
no happiness. Hear me; I know well the 
secret of your heart ; it is not without reason 
that you have become so pale and emaciated ; 
that you forget all your songs. You blush — 
you are afraid lest I reprove you for aspiring 
to marriage with a lady of noble birth. No, 
you are gifted with superior talents, and I do 
not blame you. You love the Lady Laura, 
and I know, too, that she loves you. I wish 
to point out to you the only way to obtain a 
desirable estate, and letters of nobility, so 
that you can espouse this young lady. Now 
come, my dear Pedro, what do you say to it? 
It depends upon yourself, in an instant to be 
noble, rich, and married." "You speak to 
me in enigmas," replied Pedro; "I do not 
understand yoii. What you hold up to me is 
certainly an agreeable prospect, but it H 
nothing more than a reverie ; I am still not 
less the most miserable creature." "Listen* 
then ; you will not be so long,' if you wish;-' 
hear me, Pedro — I wish to speak lo^m" 



-Tf 
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^j ear. This child, who now lives n^ith me, is 
J, I the only cause of my despair. He is sick; 
he must not recover. You know all. Do 
IjJ you understand me?'* Pedro nodded, and 
the Count continued: — "You can give him; 
some mixture with his medicine which will 
terminate his life. This done, I become 
Count D'Alvarez, and I give up this castle 
to you." "How!'' cried Pedro, suddenly 
starting up; "how? I — must I take the life 
of this child, who has never done me any 
harm? No, it is too frightful. No, never/' 
"Hush!" said the Count softly, "do not 
speak so loud, but listen without interrupting 
me, and then decide. The affair is not so 
bad as you imagine. This child is born with 
a feeble organization, and he carries with him 
the germ of premature death. If he survives 
this malady, which is not probable, how much 
longer is he likely to live. Perhaps a year, 
more or less, perhaps some months." "Fer- 
nando may have a delicate constitution," 
rejoined Pedro, " but I do not believe it is so 
feeble as you represent it." "I am sure of 
it," replied the Count; " and tesidea^ let him. 
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live a hundred years, that would be very well, 
if my circumstances were not so frightful. 
But necessity presses me, and the moment is 
decisive; the time and circumstances favour 
me now — I must profit by them. No person 
will be surprised to hear that a child sick of 
a fever has been carried off by it ; but if he 
lives eight days longer, I am ruined. The 
death of this sick child frees me from much 
evU, and restores me to happiness and hon- 
our." "I see clearly," returned Pedro, 
"that a man, with fine words, may give a 
very plausible appearance to the most horri- 
ble projects. There are persons who, hearing 
you speak thus, might suffer themselves to be 
seduced; but I feel within me a voice that 
cannot be stifled, which tells me otherwise. 
My dear master, it is true that your misfor- 
tune racks my heart; and if it were necessary 
to give you my life to free you from it, I 
would do it ; but I cannot sacrifice to you the 
salvation of my soul. Oh ! no, do not ask it; 
I cannot." "Ah! well," said Don Alonzo, 
seizing with fury the sword which lay on the 
table, " since I cannot convince you, I wiU- 
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end the discussion. One of the two, tlie child 
or myself, must die ; since you refuse me 
jour aid, I condemn myself, and thus I die !" 
He planted the hilt jSrmly on the floor, and 
turned the point against his breast, "Hold !" 
cried Pedro, with a cry of anguish, " do not 
so. If things are come to such a pass, and 
if nothing can change them, it is better that 
the child should die.'* " Swear, then, to ac- 
complish my orders as I prescribe them." 
Pedro tremblingly obeyed. He was pale as 
death, and a cold sweat ran down his fore- 
head. Never had he felt, in all his. life, a 
terror similar to that which that oath occa- 
sioned. " It is well," said Don Alonzo, when 
the oath was pronounced; "and now, if you 
fail in your word, you will have cause to 
tremble before my wrath;" and at the same 
time he brandished the sword over his head. 
Then taking Pedro by the hand, and seating 
him by his side, he addressed him thus : "Act 
courageously and with decision, and all will 
go well. To-morrow, at the break of day, I 
leave the castle, and take with me my family 
to Mi^rid. The Countesa m\\ no ^wife\»Vw^ 
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some objections to leave Fernando, but 
stnpid barber of the village has already 
pared the way. She knows that the si 
pox is dangerous ; she will not dare to rei 
for fear of endangering the health of 
children. I will tell her, for the purpoi 
satisfying her mind, that you will remain 
to take care of my ward, and I will make 
believe that I will order a physician 
Salamanca. This night, about two h 
hence, a messenger, bearing a letter witl 
royal seal, will arrive. Keep yourself ai 
until then to receive it — ^waken me at sun 
and do not forget to tell in the castle th? 
express arrived, with a letter from the ] 
ordering me to set out immediately, 
will be a good excuse for me to leav( 
castle. You will remain alone here, wit 
old servant and the barber, neither of y 
will give you any trouble. In three 
send me a letter with a black seal, whicl 
announce the death of Fernando, am 
this letter be so written that any one 
read it. What you may have more to 
pat in a Utile billet by itseli. kxiiLii^^ 
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weD! I -will be a grandee of Spain, and you 
tie proprietor of this castle." 

Oh! the depth of the deceitfulness of 
sin! We thus see that what had been at 
fil'st but a single desire to possess what 
belongs to others, grows at length into a 
fixed resolve to obtain it at every risk. A 
man becomes willing to give his soul in ex- 
change for worldly goods. However gradual, 
these are the sure results of the workings of 
the human heart, when left to itself. Every 
man is tempted, when he is drawn away of 
his own lust, and enticed. " Then, when lust 
hath conceived, it bringeth" forth sin; and 
sm, when it is finished, bringeth forth death." 
— James i. 15. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE DEPARTURE. 

At an early hour Pedro rapped at the 
Count's door to put into his hand the royal 
mandate. The Countess was awakened at the 
noise, and Don Alonzo informed her that he 
must set out 'immediately fet MaAtl^- ^^\ 
5 
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will take you "with me; therefore make you 
preparations in all haste.'* "But/* objecte( 
the kind hearted Blanche, "has not Fer 
nando the small-pox, and cannot I remai 
here with him and the children?" "Am 
would you wish to sacrifice all your childre; 
for Fernando — ^would you wish to see thei 
all, for his sake, blind and deformed? 
"Well, do you take them with you; but 
cannot leave this forlorn one, all alone, i 
such a condition." "And if our childre 
are already tainted with the latent contagioi 
and the disease breaks out upon them in tl 
city?" "Then," replied she, "on the fir 
intelligence I receive of it, I will immediate 
set off to see them." "No," replied Di 
Alonzo, "I have had excuses enough; in j 
hour the carriage Will be ready — you must 
in readiness — it is my wish, Pedro will i 
main with the child ; I have given him ord( 
to send, in all haste, for a physician fr< 
Salamanca — so you may rest easy and ma 
your preparations for departure." T 
Countess knew the violence of her husband 
temper, and she knew, especially of late, tl 
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it was useless to resist him; she therefore 
made no reply, but submissively obeyed his 
orders. 

When Fernando observed her in her tra- 
velling apparel, he said: "Dear mother, 
are you then going to leave me, and you, 
my little brothers, will you leave me too 
all alone, when I am sick? Oh! stay with 
me, dear mother, if you do not wish me to 
die !" "I cannot,'' said the weeping Countess, 
"my dear Fernando, I must go." Fernan- 
do and all the children began to sob; the 
Countess embraced him and committed him 
to the protection of God. "Be easy," said 
she, " God will take care of you, and I hope 
make you well again. When we pray, we 
will ask God to make you well." The chil- 
dren then bid him farewell, but they did not 
dare to go up to him. "Oh!" said Fer- 
nando, in a mournful tone, "is my sickness 
then so dangerous that you are afraid to 
come near me. But stay where you are, for 
I would not, for all the world have you to 
suffer what I now, suffer." "We will see you 
again soon^ I hope," said tine CjOatcA.^^'^^^"^ 
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her eyes full of tears. "No, never," s 
the child mournfully, "I think never ag 
in this world!'* His words fell heavy up 
the heart of the Countess, and she was ab( 
to embrace him once more, when Don Alon 
in a voice of thunder, cried out, " What, hi 
you not finished yet ! The carriage is wi 
ing." He did not dare to enter the sick ch£ 
ber, or bid the child farewell; in spite of 
his depravity he could not do it, The g( 
Blanche, with a painful effort, withdrew 1 
self from the arms of the child, hurried 1 
children to the carriage, and they were s< 
far from the castle. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DECEPTION. 

When all were gone, and Pedro found h 
self alone in the gloomy chateau, he : 
an indescribable fear. The silence wh 
reigned around was so terrible, that 
noise of his own footsteps in the echo 
galleries sent a chill to Ivia lie^w^.. H.<5k 
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tered the chamber of Fernando with an 
agitated breast. " Oh ! dear Pedro, is this 
you," said Fernando, "it is very kind in 
you to stay with me ; without you, I would 
be left alone. But what ails you? you look 
80 pale and troubled. Is it the departure of 
my parents which grieves you, or is it be- 
cause I am so sick. I see it in your eyes 
that you think I must die. But let it not 
make you feel bad ; because my mother tells 
me I shall become a little angel in heaven ; 
and will I not then, Pedro, be far happier 
than I ever was here — tell me, kind Pedro, 
will it not be so?" But Pedro was silent, 
for he could not speak. He was in no state 
of mind to think of the joys of heaven. The 
idea of murdering this innocent orphan 
Beamed to make the very hairs of his head to 
stand on an end; yet the dread of Don 
Alonzo's wrath drove away every good reso- 
lution as soon as he formed one. He left 
the room saying to himself: "I have not the 
courage to murder this innocent creature. 
I must procure some poison.'* 
He set off for the village ioT \Xi\^ y^y^^^^ 
5* 
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and on his way he fell in with Ambrosia 
"Well," said the latter, "how is our little pa 
tient ? But what ails yourself — you look pale 
suffer me to feel your pulse. Oh, I see it: 
you have a fever." "There is nothing the 
matter with- me," replied Pedro, "only I 
have not slept well; there are so many rats 
in the old castle. Can you not give me 
something to destroy them?" "No," said 
Ambrosia; "I had once some good arse 
nic, but the doctor from Salamanca paic 
a visit to my oflSce and took away ever] 
poisonous drug I had." "But do you no 
know where I could procure some? I hav( 
great need of it." "I understand you,' 
said Ambrosia, with a knowing look, " yoi 
wish to take it yourself, eh ! You have beei 
in trouble to-day!" "Dear, excellent Di 
Ambrosia^ I see it is necessary to deal can 
didly with you. You see I have made a bet 
A young nobleman, in whose company I wa 
lately, made an assertion that a person i] 
my condition in life could not buy poison a 
any price. I bet six gold pieces, that withii 
five days I could procure it, either in powde 
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or liquid, it made no matter; and to con- 
vince you that I am not deceiving you, I 
offer to share with you the money. Here 
are three gold pieces; get me the poison, as 
soon as you can, for the time will soon be 
np." 

Ambrosia, as vain and ridiculous as he 
was, had a kind heart; and had he known 
the object for which the poison was designed, 
would not only have refused to be concerned in 
the matter, but would most certainly have ex- 
posed it. Easily deceived himself, he thought 
he possessed in an eminent degree the fac- 
ulty of penetrating the designs of others, 
and he was congratulating himself upon how 
easily he discovered Pedro's motive for want- 
ing the poison. He therefore said: "Since 
it is a ^et, that is another thing. Go then 
to the mountains, at some few leagues from 
here, and you will find a hermit who is 
undoubtedly a great magician, for he is 
always rambling over the rocks by day 
searching for rare plants; and during the 
night, he is watching the courses of the 
stars. From the knowledge ^bAak ha W, 
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acquired of plants, he can prepare for you ^ 
potion that will make a man sleep his laB^ 
sleep/' *'Do you go and seek him out 
Doctor/' said Pedro, and I will take care of 
your patient. You always write out the 
directions on your medicines, how and when 
they are to be taken, with much skill; I will 
follow these directions to the letter." 

Ambrosia consented, and setting out, he 
promised to return in the evening, while 
Pedro hastened to the castle, more troubled 
than ever, seeking in vain for some reason 
to justify his horrible project. But a voice 
in his breast cried aloud : " Do what is right 
and leave the rest with God." Did men but 
know what a friend they are rejecting, and 
what an enemy they are inviting, when they 
close their hearts to the voice of conscience ! 
Youthful reader always heed its warning 
voice; it will save you from a bed of 
thorns ! 
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THE TORTURES OF CONSCIENCE. 

When Pedro entered the sick chamber, the 
child welcomed him with much affection. 
"Where have you been, good Pedro? it is 
more than an hour since I have seen you," 
"I have been speaking with the doctor about 
you." " Oh ! you are very kind to trouble 
yourself so much about me; and what did 
the doctor say?" "He hopes that you will 
soon be well, and says that you must only 
take the medicines which are given you, like 
a good boy." Fernando sat up to take a 
drink. Pedro seated himself by the bed; 
but the frank and honest expression of the 
child's countenance, and his confiding tone, 
tortured his conscience. He could contain 
himself no longer ; he walked up and down 
the galleries of the chateau, went to the gar- 
den, and then to the tower ; he came back 
and back again. He could find no rest, no 
repose anywhere ; he could neither eat nor 
drinh A phantom appeared to to^ci^YwDL — 



( 
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but the horrible deed he had made up his 
mind to perpetrate. He anxiously awaited 
the return of Ambrosia. The day appeared 
of interminable length. "Never, no never," 
said he, "did I imagine that I should pass 
moments so' dreadful as these!'* and as the 
evening approached he felt his anguish in- 
crease. He seemed like a criminal who was 
looking forward to the hour of his sentence. 
He walked to the window to see if Ambrosia 
was coming ; but he saw no signs of the bar- 
ber. He -entered the chamber of Fernan- 
do to give him his medicine, which he drank 
off with a smile, while he said: "God bless 
you, Pedro, for all your kindness !" These 
words were daggers in the guilty breast of 
Pedro. "Oh!*' thought he, "it is but too 
true that no poison, however strong, can tor- 
ture the body like a guilty conscience does 
the soul I And if the contemplation of the 
deed produces such horror now, what must I 
feel when the act is consummated !" 

He wiped the sweat which covered his brow, 

and hastened to the window to breathe the 

freab ^ir. He saw at last Ambto^va. ^y^xq^Osi- 
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ing; he ran quickly to meet him, and, taking 
him aside, he asked for the poison which he 
had brought. "I have not got any," said 
Ambrosia ; the worthy hermit could not give 
me any." "None," cried Pedro, aflfrighted, 
for he thought that he might have been be- 
trayed. "How is that?" "The hermit," 
replied Ambrosia, " said that he wished to 
prepare it, and that he would bring it him- 
self to-morrow." "Very well," replied Pe- 
dro, who did not know whether he/ should 
regret it, or rejoice at the disappointment; 
"I must retire; good night;" saying which 
he withdrew, leaving Ambrosia to visit his 
patient. After his examinations, conducted 
in his usual form, he hastened, with much 
seriousness in his manner, to find Pedro. 
"Well," said the latter, " what now?" "It 
goes badly," replied Ambrosia, "very badly 
with the child; there are alarming symptoms 
of dissolution ; I fear that the child will not 
live to see the morning." "Oh!" thought 
Pedro, " the thing is taking a different turn. 
If I am not compelled to kill this poor child; 
if he dies himself, I shall be free from m^ 



< 
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engagements." He threw himself on his 
bed, revolving in his mind the incidents of 
the day. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE MURDERER. 

The whole night he had frightful dreams; 
hideous phantoms flitted before his mind, and 
taunting voices seemed to reproach him with 
his crime. He woke up with a heavy heart. 
His wine lay on the table, and to it he flew 
to dispel his gloom. 

Ah ! what a mighty demon is shut up in 
the bottle. It binds in chains the most pro- 
found understanding; it chokes every fine 
emotion of the soul; silences efiectually the 
voice of conscience, and, transforming man 
into a monster, leads him on to the perpetra- 
tion of the darkest crimes. It took effect 
upon Pedro; it changed the current of his 
thoughts; he looked upon the castle, and 
reflected that he was soon to be the possessor 
of all he flaw; he felt happy that Feraaudo 
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would die a natural death, and he congratu- 
lated himself upon what his death would 
bring him. Oh !. the baseness of lust ! 

Sut the ignorant Ambrosia was com- 
pletely deceived in regard to Fernando's 
condition; for what' he had supposed to be 
the symptoms o^f approaching death, were, 
on the contrary, evidences of returning 
health. While Pedro was still seated at his 
table, his thoughts drowned in wine, and 
grovelling calculations, all on a sudden the 
child came running up to him. "Rejoice, 
dear Pedro," said he, "I have come to see 
you; I have become strong and well again." 
"That shall never be!" cried Pedro, in a 
rage, all his bright prospects thus crushed 
at once ; and then, reeling from the effects 
of the wine, he seized a knife which lay on 
the table, and rushed towards the child." 
" For mercy's sake," cried Fernando, " what 
do you wish to do? You would not kill 
me I" "Yes I will," replied the wretched 
man, grasping the knife. The terrified child 
ran from one chamber to another, in order 
to escape, until, coming to «i \,^^^V^ ^'^si. 
6 
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around it, to elude his grasp. But it was 
not long before he was overtaken. Grasping 
him by the hair with a powerful hand, Pedro 
gazed on him, with fury in his eyes. " Oh! 
let me live," cried the child, falling on his 
knees before the assassin, "I pray let me live, 
good Pedro, what harm have I done to you ?" 
But Pedro, at this moment, was deaf to the 
cry of mercy. He held Fernando, pale and 
trembling, before him; he raised his arm; 
he struck him; the blood flowed on the floor. 
Remorse seized the guilty man ; he started 
back afiFrighted, gazed on the child for some 
moments, and begged him to forgive him. 

It was then that a tremendous noise, like a 
clap of thunder, burst upon him. A voice 
outside of the hall cried out: "Murderer! 
unbar the door!" And while this voice still 
sounded in his ear, and he trembled in every 
' limb, the door, shattered to pieces, flew open. 
A knight, of a tall and commanding figure, 
clad in dark Spanish armour, with a drawn 
sword, rushed upon the culprit, and cried 
"Die!" 

Pedro could not move. TKe ^ij^ear- 
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ance of the stranger was to his guilty 
imagination the angel of justice, and the 
sword in his hand seemed a flaming brand. 
He wished to fly; he looked around in the 
hope of escaping by another door, but there 
stood another man, also clad in armour, who 
cut off that retreat. Seeing no hope left to 
him, he threw himself on his knees before 
the stranger, and conjured him to have 
mercy on him. "Think not," said the 
knight, " to escape the punishment you de- 
serve, but for the present I must look to this 
child." Fernando was bleeding; the knight 
took him up in his arms, and in accents of 
pity, he said: "Poor child, was I then too 
late." After examining his wounds, he per- 
ceived that the knife, which was blunt, had 
penetrated but little beyond his clothing, 
which was thick. He commanded Pedro to 
carry him to his bed; and making some lint, 
and bandaging his wounds, by which the 
flowing of the blood was checked, he gave 
orders to his attendant to go with Pedro and 
bring everything that was needful for the 
child. 
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The stranger seated himself by Fernan- 
do's bedside, and when the child opened 
his large dark eyes upon him, the knight, 
with a benignant smile, addressed him: 
"Console yourself, my little fellow; with 
the help of God I will protect you." When 
Pedro returned with what he had found, the 
knight withdrew from the room, and com- 
manded Pedro to follow him. Then, sternly 
confronting the trembling culprit, he said: 
" I know the accursed plot in which you were 
engaged. Don Alonzo has employed you to 
poison this poor orphan, or, in case you could 
not employ poison, to use the poignard, and 
to create the impression that he died a 
natural death. He now expects a message 
from you, announcing the child's death, * 
which will put him in possession of a for- 
tune, and enable him to discharge the nu- 
merous debts that press upon him, and after- 
wards live in splendour." 

Pedro was thunder-struck. The stranger 
knew all that had transpired in the re- 
tired chamber in the tower, at the silent 
hour of midnight, when he thought that no j 
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eye or no ear was privy to it. He made a 
full confession on the spot of everything; 
the means which he wished to employ to 
accomplish his slwfal purpose, and then in 
the utmost sincerity he thanked God that he 
had not been permitted to do so. "Oh! 
race of tigers !'' cried the knight, " I will not 
leave this poor lamb in your clutches ; from 
henceforth I will not desert him." 

Meanwhile his attendant entered. "I 
have found," said he, "some cords in the 
castle, and, with your permission, I shall 
bind this wretch, hand and foot, to prevent 
his escape." At these words, Pedro again 
threw himself at the feet of the knight, 
and implored his compassion. His cries 
awakened Fernando, who had fallen into a 
sleep ; he inquired what they were going to 
do to Pedro. " We are going to chain this 
murderer," said the attendant, " and hand 
him over to justice." "No, no, do not do 
it!" cried the child; Pedro has always been 
kind to me. Every time he came to the 
castle he brought pretty things for me, and 
taught me some new play* He kaa never 
6* 
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done me any harm; only ^hen he came 
home this last time he was sad, and not him- 
self; we all took notice of it. Lately he has 
become foolish, and it was in his raving that 
he wished to kill me; but even then he 
listened to me. Oh! now hear him, and 
have pity on him." "But my dear Fer- 
nando/* said the knight, "he spared you 
because he heard me battering at the door." 
"Oh! no,*' answered Fernando, "before 
that he called me his dear Fernando, said 
he was sorry, and that he would do me no 
more harm. Believe me, I tell you the 
truth; it is not his fault if he has become 
deranged; his pity for me was greater yet 
than his madness. Do not harm him; let 
him recover his reason; I will never be 
happy if you give him up to justice; it is 
not necessary that a drop of blood should be 
spilt for me." "You are a generous lad, 
my dear Fernando," cried the knight, -with 
joy. Then turning to Pedro, he resumed, 
" at the entreaty of the child I pardon you. 
And now we will let him sleep awhile, that 
he may be safely moved from this den of 
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murderers." " Suffer me," said Pedro, "to 
say one word, which comes at least, from a 
sincere heart. Don Alonzo is expecting 
every hour the news of the child's death. If 
he hears that I have not executed his orders, 
m he will think that I have betrayed him, and 
^ will seek, in revenge, all possible means to 
destroy me. I do not, however, wish to say 
much of myself, for I am guilty; but he will 
seek also to destroy the child, and it may 
not be in your power to save him. Eemem- 
ber that Don Alonzo is crafty, powerful, and 
capable of any villany. Although he is 
heavily oppressed by debts, he numbers still 
many friends. Would it not, then, be best 
to write to him that the child is out of the 
way, and feign an interment. You may then 
keep the young count in complete safety 
with you, and wait for a favourable occasion 
to restore him to his rights." The knight 
saw the dilemma in which they were placed, 
but he strongly reprobated the use of decep- 
tion. " You must act for yourself," said he 
to Pedro, after a moment's pause, "in de- 
pendence upon God. Consult him — endea- 
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vour to do right. We must all account to 
God; with him I leave the issue." The 
"words of the knight, however, made no abid- 
ing impression upon a heart so long practised 
in deceit. 

Pedro thanked him, ran to the kitchen to 
prepare some repast for the strangers, and, 
on his way, unfortunately fell in with Am- 
brosia, who had come to visit his patient. 
"It is absolutely necessary," thought he, 
"to get rid of this foolish man, who will, 
most certainly, expose us by his excessive 
gabbling." "Who is this gentleman who 
came this morning to the castle with a do- 
mestic?" "You are not afraid of the doc- 
tor from Salamanca V replied Pedro. "Mis- 
fortune !" cried the barber, in terror; "it is 
then the doctor of Salamanca! I cannot 
appear in his presence. He will then be 
around at my study to examine me, and take 
all the preparations which I have been mak- 
ing. No; I must be ofiF!" Saying which, 
he hastened away with all speed, and was 
not seen at the castle for several days. 

Pedro, meanwhile, served with great zeal 
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tbe strangers, and procured everything that 
was necessary to dress the wounds of the child. 
When it grew dark, the knight carefully 
wrapped him up in his. mantle, and took his 
departure, without any one knowing from 
what quarter he had come, or whither he 
went. Pedro wrote to his master a long and 
plausible letter, which was highly satisfac- 
tory to Don Alonzo. The next day he an- 
nounced to the people, who lived around the 
chateau, the death of the young Count; 
which it was no difficult matter to make 
them believe, as they had been made ac- 
quainted with the nature of his sickness, or 
the supposed nature of it, by the loquacious 
Ambrosia. The imposition was the more 
easy, as every one dreaded the contagion, 
and kept at a distance. To deceive them 
more effectually, he placed a plaster figure 
in a coffin, shrouded with black cloth. On 
the approach of night, the coffin, accompa- 
nied by a few ecclesiastics with flambeaux, 
was deposited in Don Alonzo's family vault. 
Depraved as Pedro was, he 'could not carry 
on his deception in these solemn i\U^^ 'nrv^W 
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out feeling a painful remorse, and dreading 
the punishment of God. Sin always leads 
its captives into a labyrinth ; and in their 
efforts to extricate themselves, they are be- 
wildered in interminable mazes. Pedro, it 
is true, felt inexpressibly rejoiced that he 
had been extricated from the horrible situa- 
tion in which he had been placed. But he 
had not been taught the fear of God; he 
had not once sought direction in prayer; 
but relying on his own strength, he contin- 
ued to practice deception. Overpowered by 
the dread of man's wrath, and his heart not 
fortified by religious principles, the only 
safeguard of life, he did not place his confi- 
dence where it can only safely be reposed. 
This axiom has stood the test of ages, and 
will NEVER fail : *' The fear of man bring- 
eth a snare ; but whoso putteth his trust in 
the Lord, shall be safe.'* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE HERMIT. 

The unkncwn knight, who had appeared so 
unexpectedly at the castle, was a man pos- 
sessed of remarkable traits of character. 
When young, he had enjoyed great favour 
at court. Many important trusts had been 
committed to him, and the most distinguished 
families in Spain courted his alliance. The 
hand of a young lady of high rank and 
wealth had been promised him. The nup- 
tial day was approaching ; and the chevalier 
sat out for the chateau of his bride, accom- 
panied by a number of his friends, and a 
numerous train of attendants. He rode on 
with a heart elated with bright hopes ; but 
when he approached the castle, he met a fu- 
neral train, headed by the weeping parents 
of the young lady, dressed in the garments 
of mourning. His bride had suddenly died. 
He wished to see her once more. The coffin 
was opened; he gazed upon her ghastly fea- 
tures, once so lovely ! He felt an emotion he 
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had never before experienced. "Alas ! is this 
then m J Theodelinda ! Is this her face, once 
so beautiful ! — ^these her eyes, so sparkling I 
— these her rosy lips !" 

He had never thought till then of the in- 
stability of all earthly things, and especially 
of the evanescence of^ youth and beauty. 
From that moment, the contemplation of 
death was the absorbing thought. Every 
faded leaf and wjithered flower recalled it; 
and in following out this idea, the earth it- 
self appeared as one vast cemetery. The plea- 
sures of a courtly life appeared insipid. He 
entered the army; sought death in the field 
of battle. But while he thus abandoned 
himself to despair, he acquired fresh re- 
nown by his gallantry. In a little time, he 
raised himself as high in the army as he 
had before been at court ; and it was even 
said that the Emperor had thoughts of con- 
ferring on him the title of Duke. The many 
marks of favour thus heaped upon him, also 
procured him enemies, who were jealous of 
his popularity; and none were more so, 
and more violent and dangexoxia X.Wtl Bqu 
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Alonzo. His enemies plotted his ruin ; and 
on a false accusation, he was arrested and 
thrown into prison. Even his friends were 
afraid to undertake his cause, and as no 
other means remained to save himself from 
an unjust and ignominious death, he made 
his escape. He fled to the mountains, ac- 
companied by a single servant, who remain- 
ed faithful to him. 

In wandering from place to place, he 
came one day to a narrow, secluded valley, 
the beauty of which he greatly admired. 
Hills covered with trees, and towering cliffs 
encompassed him; a brook of the clearest 
water bubbled at his feet; hard by was a 
neat little chapel, built of red stone, sur- 
mounted by a small pointed spire. The door 
in front was of a curious gothic workmanship, 
ornamented, in accordance with the taste of 
the times, with pictures of the saints. This 
chapel had been built, many years ago, by a 
nobleman who was in danger of losing his 
life ; but for some time past the descendants 
of the founder had abandoned it, and it was 
now Buffered to go to decay* 
7 
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The knight entered the chapel. The si- 
lence whic^ pervaded it, and the subdued 
light, transmitted through the stained glass, 
excited in his breast a pleasing feeling of 
solemnity. He threw himself upon his knees, 
and prayed with much fervour that he might 
be saved from the perils which surrounded 
him. He rose from his knees, and casting 
his eyes around, he said : " What need have 
I to return to the world; is not here a re- 
treat, where I can live in peace?*' He left 
the chapel, and perceiving at a short distance 
a little cell, he knocked at the door. A 
shepherd who was passing by, informed him 
that the hermit who once inhabited the cell 
was dead, and unhappily the neighbours did 
not know when they should have another. It 
was then that the chevalier conceived, all at 
once, the idea of concealing himself in this 
solitude, and consecrating his life to the ser- 
vice of God. He asked permission of the 
people in the vicinity to live in the cell with 
his servant, which they joyfully granted, 
only enjoining upon him to take care of the 
chapel. He promised to do so, and faithful- 
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ly discharged his trust. He had been able, 
QotwithstandiDg the persecution of his ene- 
mies, to carry with him a considerable amount 
of money. He reconstructed his chapel, and 
transformed the narrow cell, much the worse 
through long disuse, into a commodious and 
spacious cloister. This dwelliug was built 
simply and without ostentation. A few of 
his rooms were set off with pictures and little 
articles of furniture in good taste. In the 
rear arose a forest of chestnut trees, and in 
front was a large, uncultivated space, where 
he laid out a garden. By degrees the fruits 
of the orange and fig-tree were seen to grow 
there; the walls were hung over with vines, 
whose branches rose as high as the trees, 
and mingled, in pendent clusters, the golden 
grapes with their various fruits. The hills, 
carpeted with soft moss, and craggy cliffs, 
from whose heigl^ts the eye commanded an 
extensive prospect, completed this pictu- 
resque retreat. 

Here, under the name ^of Bernard, lived 
the noble chevalier, endeavouring to devote 
himself to the service of God* He read 
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every day the Holy Scriptures. He loved 
especially the four Gospels, and in reading 
them he felt his heart glow with new faith, 
and fresh love for Christ. " I have found," 
said he, " the way of salvation in him ; he is 
to me as an * hiding place from the wind, and 
a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water 
in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.' " — Isa. xxxii. 2. 

He loved to contemplate the works of na- 
ture. He collected minerals and medicinal 
plants — observed the motions of the heaven- 
ly bodies, the habits of insects, birds, and 
animals; and investigated the wonders oi 
nature as they unfolded themselves to his 
view. In these studies he felt his soul ex- 
pand ; in contemplating the starry heavens, 
he felt with the Psalmist the majesty of the 
great Creator, and the littleness of man; 
but in the delicacy of the flowers of the field, 
and the curious contrivances seen in the 
animated creation, he felt an overwhelming 
sense of the wisdom of God, and his good- 
ness in providing for the wants of all his 
creatures. There is this difference, thougjbt 
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tie, in the works of God and the works of 
man. The works of man make an. instant 
impression upon the mind — there is an effort 
to make an impression ; but the more closely 
we investigate them, we discover faults. The 
works of God, on the other hand, although 
they do not strike the fancy so powerfully at 
first, because they are unostentatious, yet 
they bear a rigid examination, and the more 
we examine, we see the beauty, the harmony, 
and the skill of the workmanship; indeed, 
we can always discover something new in it. 
Kor was he too proud to engage in manual 
labour, to which he had never before been ac- 
customed. He worked many hour's in the day 
ia his garden, with his serVUnt Frederick, of 
whom we have before spoken. This faithful 
man, who had saved his life on the field of bat- 
tle, continued to serve him with untiring zeal. 
He had the general superintendence of the 
house, cultivated the garden, and took care 
of the four goats which his master had pur- 
chased. He sometimes hunted game, or 
angled; and thus they lived very frugally, 
on what their own exertions procured tkem* 
7* 
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If they had ever more than their necessities 
required, they freely imparted what they had 
to the poor around them. 

Bernard, it is true, had put on the hahits 
of a hermit, yet he still retained his armour 
as a knight, in a room in his dwelling. The 
inhabitants of the surrounding mountains 
were a good and simple hearted people, who, 
secluded from the world, preserved the puri- 
ty of ancient manners. They soon became 
much attached to Bernard, whom they re- 
garded as their father, and often they called 
upon him for advice and counsel. They were 
not acquainted with his history, but they 
supposed that he was of noble birth. Frede- 
rick they treated with great affection, and 
more familiarity, regarding him in the light 
of a brother. 

It wasVhile thus reposing in this secluded 
spot from the tumults of the world, and for- 
getting his past greatness, as if it had been 
a dream, that the barber Ambrosia entered 
Bernard's habitation, with the view of ob- 
taining poison. In was no difBcult task for 
the /)enetrating mind o£ tAx^ o^i^^iliAt to 
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divine for what purpose it was to be used. 
Ambrosia was easily induced, by hjs exces- 
sive garrulity, to recount all he knew, or 
thought he knew; — thdt the little Fernando 
had the small-pox, and that to preserve him- 
self and family from the contagion, the 
Count had very precipitately left the castle ; 
that he had placed the child under the care 
of Pedro, the person who wanted the poison, 
because he had made a bet that he could 
procure it. Bernard, with his nicety of dis- 
cernment, readily distinguished between what 
was true, and what was artificial in this reci- 
tal. He saw clearly that the poison was 
intended for Fernando, and he resolved to 
save the unprotected child at any hazard. 
After thoroughly sifting him, though not in 
a way to awaken the least suspicion, he dis- 
missed Ambrosia with the promise that he 
himself in the morning would bring some- 
thing that he judged might be of service. 
Scarcely was the barber out of sight, than 
the chevalier resumed his armour, and with 
his trusty servant, was on his way to the 
chateau of Don Alonzo. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE NEW GUARDIAN. 

Bernard re-entered his dwelling Vith the 
child. He seemed to take as much care of 
him as a tender mother would have done; 
dressed his wounds with much skill, and with 
his seryant watched over him night and day. 
In a short time Fernando was again well 
and happy, and the only thing which afflicted 
him was not seeing his good mother, and 
brothers, and sisters. The knight consoled 
him by promising to take him to them when- 
ever he he could safely do it. It often gave 
him trouble, too, that he could not see Pedro. 
"He has became completely deranged," 
said he, " or he would certainly come to see 
me." "Without doubt," replied Bernard, 
"he must have been deranged to treat you 
so cruelly." In his conversation with the 
child, he did not acquaint him with the fact 
that his parentage was noble, and that he 
inherited a large estate, for he wished to 
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raise him In a simple way. He thought that 
if he told him these things, it might make 
iim proud and haughty, and render the edu- 
cation which he designed to give him more 
difficult. In a little time he completely won 
the child's affection, and while he always ad- 
dressed him by the name of son, Fernando, 
in return, called him father. The people 
around, who did not know anything of the 
past life of the knight, were disposed to be- 
i'eve that Fernando was his son. 

Bernard felt the obligation resting upon 
liim to give the boy a good education. He 
l>egan by giving him religious instruction, 
^nd often conversed with him about God. 
^e related the most instructive histories of 
t;he Old and New Testaments ; but he per- 
tseived, with joy, that he was already ac- 
quainted with them, and that it was only 
Xiecessary to continue them. He observed 
also that Fernando also took great plea- 
sure in the productions of nature, in the 
study of trees and flowers, and from thence 
he deduced new proofs of the goodness and 
power of God. He taug^xt. ^\m XJol^^^jl ^^'^ 
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names of the various plants, and their dif- 
ferent properties; the names of the stars, 
and the course of the planets. He exhibited 
the whole creation as the work of infinite 
wisdom, and all nature as a ladder, which 
was intended to conduct our thoughts up- 
ward to God. He taught him also to read 
and write, and speak correctly the Spanish 
and German; then he instructed him in the 
Latin, and went over with him several classic 
authors. The youth had a strong desire to 
be instructed, and Bernard, seeing him 
seize with avidity upon all the means of in- 
struction which lay in his way, redoubled 
his own zeal, and appeared himself to be- 
come young again. While thus employing 
every effort to form the heart and mind of 
his pupil, he did not neglect exterior accom- 
plishments. He made him acquainted with 
the polite and elegant manners of the Span- 
ish nobility. Fernando had now attained 
his fourteenth year, developing every day 
his mental and physical powers, which was a 
source of gratification to his preceptor. 
Bat noYf an event occurred, very gainful 
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to both Bernard and his pupil. Frederick, 
the faithful servant, became dangerously 
sick, and his two companions watched alter- 
nately by his^side. The cheeks of the youth 
were often bedewed with tears when he 
gazed upon the sufferings of the old man, 
whose face wore a smiling and tranquil as- 
pect, while he spoke in rapturous strains of 
the pleasures which are in heaven, which 
he was soon to enjoy, through the kindness 
of God in Christ Jesus. "We have suffered 
much, dear master," said he ; "we have seen 
the emptiness of this world, and the vanity 
of its pleasures. Praised be the Lord, that 
after the short-lived dreams of this life, 
there awaits us a reality — an incorruptible 
crown and a mansion in the skies. If God 
reveals himself so gloriously sometimes in 
this world, what will be the display of his 
goodness and grace hereafter ! *Now are we 
the sons of God, but it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, but we know that when he 
shall appear, we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is!' " 
From day to day the gooi Yte^fitv2sL\\ysi- 
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guished, and one night he died, when Ber 
nard and his pupil were kneeling in prayei 
at his bed-side. His pale and deathly fac< 
made a deep impression on the mind of Fer- 
nando, who had never before seen a corpse. 
Bernard took occasion to address the youth : 
" This body which you see before you is no 
longer our good Frederick, to whom we were 
so much attached; it is only the envelope, 
which has been laid aside; but that happ; 
soul, which, when it was in this envelope, 
often delighted in doing good, now rests in 
peace with God. A day will come, when 
this body will arise from the dust, and be 
united to the soul. As Christ arose triumph- 
ant from the grave, so the body of our friend 
will be a glorious body in that great day, 
and never more be subject to sorrow, sick- 
ness, or death. We must, like Frederick 
has done, sooner or later, also lay aside 
these perishable bodies. Let us, < then, live 
in such a manner that we may have part in 
the blessings that Christ has procured. It 
is true religion alone which will sustain us in 
the hour of death ; thia i& a tTe^«^vx^ '^hich 
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will never be taken away .from us; it will 
follow us to another world, when we leave 
our bodies here, with gold and titles, and all 
that mjen are so blindly seeking as their 
chief good. Remember, then, my son, thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth ; seek that 
true wisdom which is from above, without 
which we can never truly enjoy this world, 
nor participate in the purer joys which are 
ftt God'd right hand ! Let us so live, then, 
that we may expect to see again in heaven 
Oar dear friend — our brother.** 

After the death of his trusty servant 
Bernard experienced in his hermitage a 
>^bid which he knew not how to supply. He 
felt that he had sustained a loss which could 
^ot be calculated; and often through the 
^ay he recalled the frank and honest conver- 
sation, and the disinterested services of 
i'rederick. He thought that the time had 
^ow arrived to take Fernando from his 
Retreat, and bring him into the great school 
ty{ the world. He therefore determined to 
abandon the hermitage, resume his old dress 
and title of Chevalier, and give \a^ ^\x:^'i^ ^ 
8 
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the personal advantages which were due 
him as a young man of birth and distinc- 
tion. Haying converted hia chapel into a 
parish church for the use of the shepherds 
of the mountains^ and making ample pro- 
visions for the support of a pious man to 
labour among them, he left these simple* 
hearted people in tears, mourning the de« 
parture of one whom they so sincerely loved. 



CHAPTER XIII, 

THE YOUNG MERCHANT. 

Bernard had nothing now to fear from his 
enemies, as it was clearly proven that they 
had acted unjustly towards him. He placed 
his adopted son in the University of Sala- 
manca, having rented a suitable apartment 
in the house of a rich merchant, in one of 
the most agreeable quarters of the city. 
Fernando became soon the pride of his 
teachers, and among the most distinguished 
students^ of the University. But unhappily, 
after a residence o{ l\^ee ^^^x^ Vsi ^^- 
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manca, Bernard was suddenly prostrated by 
a stroke of apoplexy. He made many 
efforts to speak, but could not. The mer« 
chant sent for a notary, but his paralyzed 
hand could not make a single letter. He 
cast a mournful look upon Fernando, made 
signs to the merchant to take care of him, 
which the good-hearted man promised to do, 
^1 by embracing the youth. Some few mo- 
ments after, that noble and generous heart 
ceased to beat. 

The grief of his adopted son knew no 
bounds. He had lost his only friend, and 
that friend so kind, so good, so capable o& 
^ guiding bis steps aright. 
7 But he could not comprehend, in its full 

^ extent, the loss which he had sustained. 
*■ Bernard had designed to present him to the 
'^ king, as soon as his majesty, who was then 
" in Germany, returned, in order to have his 
title as Count D' Alvarez confirmed, with 

* the reinstatement to his just rights. Death 

* had surprised him before he could accom- 
plish his object. As the greater part of 
Bernard's possessions fell, 'b'j \\i^ \^^% ^ 
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Spain, to his parents, he left Fernando a 
stranger in the world, ignorant of his birth, 
and almost without resources. 

He was obliged to abandon his studies at 
the University. The merchant, who was no 
great lover of science, advised him to qualify 
himself for business, and oflfered to give him 
any help in his power. Fernando grate- 
fully accepted the suggestion, and in a little 
time made rapid advancement in this new 
branch of instruction. He was already 
well acquainted with the German, Spanish, 
French, and Italian ; in addition to which, 
he now acquired the English. He was en- 
trusted with the foreign correspondence of 
the merchant, in which he acquitted himself 
not only with ease and fidelity, but to the 
entire satisfaction of his employer. 

The merchant having occasion to make 
a tour to some of the principal cities of 
Europe, on business, took Fernando with 
him. While in London, Count Galas, the 
Austrian ambassador there, sent for the 
merchant, as he wished to make a purchase 
of some jewelry. As TeTU^iidio ^^^ ^^^ 
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acquainted with the German, he was re- 
quested by the merchant to wait upon the 
Count at his residence. The ambassador 
listened with perfect astonishment and en- 
thusiasm, to his own language spoken so 
purely in a strange land. " You are then 
a German?" said he; "it really gives me 
pleasure to see you." Fernando replied, 
as he opened his case of jewels, in which 
Vere a large number of exquisite workman- 
ship, that he was born in Spain. The Count 
called his lady to make a selection. She, in 
ler turn, was also much delighted in enter- 
ing into a conversation in German with the 
jfoung jeweller. After the selection was 
completed, they inquired the price, when 
[Fernando observed to the ambassador: 
^ " I feel little disposition to ask a gentleman 
of your rank a price for my merchandize be- 
yond its just value ; and as I would not wish 
to consume your time, which is no doubt pre- 
cious, by a useless discussion, I will give 
you at once what I conceive to be the fair 
value of the articles." 
The Count appeared to "be c\v3aX^ ^'szyiCv^^^^ 
8* 
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with this answer, and wished him to mak^ 
out a bill of the different articles he had pur 
chased. When Fernando presented th^ 
bill, written in German, he attracted ane^ 
the praises of the Count and his lady, for 
the neatness and beauty of the penmanship^ 
But whilo they were thus complimenting- 
him, he ran his eye over the contents of his- 
case. "Pardon me, madam," said he to the: 
Countess, " a slight mistake has been made. 
The diamond which you have taken is as 
beautiful and as sparkling as the one for 
which you have paid the value ; but it is not 
so large, and of course not so valuable. If 
you have a preference for the one you have, 
I must refund you what I have received 
more than my due." 

They were both struck with admiration at 
this exhibition of integrity in the young 
jeweller ; and the Count, taking him aside, 
demanded who he was. "I am nothing 
more," replied Fernando, "than a poor 
commission merchant, obliged to devote him- 
self to traffic, because he could not continue 
hia etudiea." "That ia a. Y^^l^ x^\.\a\i^^ 
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the Count ; " but listen. I have need of a 
fiian who can converse in several languages, 
as you can, and on whose honesty I can de- 
pend. How would you like to be my pri- 
vate secretary, and take charge of my fami- 
ly accounts ? It is true you have a two-fold 
work, but ^ou shall have a double recom- 
pense." 

Fernando accepted, with joy, the offer, 
and hastened to^acquaint the merchant with 
the matter, who, although loth to part with 
him, was too well disposed to the young 
man to throw any obstacle in the way. 

A few months after Fernando's entrance 
upon this new sphere, the Count obtained 
permission to return to Vienna, whither 
Fernando accompanied him. There he was 
not so happy as he had anticipated he 
should be. This large' imperial city, it is 
true, had many attractions, and the Count 
and Countess gave evidences of increasing 
confidence in him; but the attendants of 
the household, envious from the favours 
which he received, treated him harshly and 
sought all possible meaua to m^^\i\\s^\siss- 
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erable. The melancholy state of mind in 
duced by this treatment, and the air of the 
city, which was not favourable to him, 
brought on sickness. 

While he lay a prey to a violent fever, 
there was a grand festival at Vienna. All 
the court and nobility, in procession, pa- 
raded to the Church of St. Etienne, and all 
the citizens were in commotion to take a 
part in this grand spectacle. The servants 
of the Count, and even those who were left 
to take care of Fernando, ran to witness 
the ceremonies. The sick man was left 
alone, tormented by a devouring thirst. He 
rang his bell, but no one came to his relief. 
He attempted to raise himself to go in quest 
of water; his strength failed him; his heart 
sunk within him to see himself thus aban- 
doned. 

A lady, the Countess D'Obersdorf, had 
come to spend some days with the family of 
the ambassador. A young girl, who had 
come with her to Vienna, was descending 
the stairs, on her way to church, with her 
prajer-hook in her hand a.t the moment 




She took the empty pitcher **** and hastened back to give 
the sick man a drink.— Jb^ 93. 
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Hen Fernando was ringing his bell with 
*U the force that he could summon. She 
hastened to him, and inquired in a sweet 
^one, what he wished. " Oh ! I beg you, 
tring me . a glass of water and a glass of 
lemonade, for I am very thirsty!" "I will 
^et it for you as soon as I can," replied the 

She took the empty pitcher, which she 
saw lying there, ran to the fountain, filled it 
with fresh water,. and hastened back to give 
the sick man a drink. She sat about the 
preparation of the lemonade. She knew 
that she would be too late for church; but 
she thought within hetself that it was more 
pleasing in the sight of God to take care of 
the sick man than to go, in this case, to 
church. She went to the kitchen ; but she 
found no one there. She searched for the 
lemons and the sugar; but she could not 
find them. She came back, with a sad coun- 
tenance, to Fernando's room. "Is it not 
a sin," said she, "thus to leave you all 
alone, when you are so sick ? I will remain 
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with you until the person who should be 
with you returns. 

She seated herself by the window, took 
her book, and read with much solemnity in 
her manner ; while, from time to time, she 
arose to give the sick man a drink, or went 
to the fountain to fill the pitcher with fresh 
water. " How much gratitude I owe you," 
said Fernando; "but may He who has 
promised that a cup of cold water shall not 
be without its reward, bless you for your 
kindness. When I drank, it seemed to me 
that I was pouring water upon a parched 
rock. If it had not been for you, I might 
have died from thirst." " Oh !" replied she, 
"the pleasure I experienced in being of ser- 
vice to you is, in itself, a recompense." 

She again seated herself and resumed her 
reading, until the negligent domestic return- 
ed; then wishing Fernando a speedy re- 
storation to health, she withdrew. The next 
day, as she was about to set oflF with the 
Countess, she visited him again, and bade 
him a friendly adieu. 

Wien Fernando' s "iieaVOcL -^^^ ^viflGiGiently 
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re-established, the Count took him to Bo- 
liemia, where he had a magnificent chateau 
and large estates. Here ho passed seve- 
ral months with great satisfaction. The old 
castle and the garden afibrded him much 
pleasure. In viewing them, he seemed to 
recollect, though indistinctly, a place that 
bore some resemblance to them. He felt, 
as it were, that he was at his home. The 
Count observed it, and as his old superin- 
tendent had lately died, he ofiered Fer- 
nando the place, which he joyfully accepted, 
though not without experiencing some regret 
in thus separating himself from his kind 
patron. 

As soon as it was known that he was in- 
vested with these new and important func^ 
tions, the more wealthy citizens of the dis- 
trict courted an alliance. But Fernando 
had not forgotten the young woman who 
had been for a few hours his nurse when he 
lay sick in Vienna. The interest which she 
manifested for him, the gentleness of her 
disposition, her modesty, and withal her un- 
aflFected piety, were impxeaa^^ VbAsJSsJv^ ^2^^ 
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(lis heart. Now, when he had a home for 
her, his first thought was to ask her hand in 
marriage. He made known his views to the 
Count, who highly approved his course. H^ 
therefore wrote to the young woman, aa<3 
was impatiently waiting her answer. 



' CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MARRIAGE. 

The young woman's name was Clara, whos^^ 
father was a forester. At an early age sh^^ 
lost her father, who had been a kind an(^^ 
excellent man. After her husband's death^^ 
Clara's mother went to live with her agec^^ 

parent, a widow like herself, when she em ' 

ployed the labours of her hands to support::^ 
and educate her daughter. She sent her^ 
regularly to school, while she, at home^ 
instructed her to knit and sew, and mak^ 
various little articles. Clara, thus brought 
up, became, in her turn, useful to her mo- 
tber^ whom age began to enfe^VAa^ B^j her 
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industry, and skill, and thriftiness, she be- 
came the staflF of her mother's declining 
age. She often brought the little articles 
which she made to the Countess D'Obers- 
dorf, who took great pleasure in assisting the 
honest poor. 

It happened, one day, that Clara carried 
several articles which she had made to the 
Countess, who was so much pleased, that 
she gave her, in addition to what she paid 
her for her work, an apron, in which were 
tied up some dresses and other articles, 
which she did not need. Clara hastened 
home with joy to her mother; but as 
they were looking over the contents of 
the apron, she found in a glove a ring of 
great value. She hastened immediately 
back to inform the Countess, who received 
her with great kindness, saying to her, "I 
have for a long time looked upon this ring 
as lost : no doubt I must have pulled it off, 
when taking off my glove, without knowing 
it. I am glad that it is found ; but I assure 
you that it rejoices me much more to dis- 
cover honest people like you.. I mlV ^x:^ 
9 
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to find some way of rewarding your hon- 
esty." 

Clara was about fourteen years of age 
when her mother died. She came to the 
Countess weeping, to announce the mourn- 
ful tidings: "I have no one with me now — 
Ho father, no mother — I am left alone 
in the wide world." "Be comforted, my 
child," said the Countess; "I will be to you 
as a mother; come and live at my house. I 
will not treat you as a servant, but as my 
own daughter." 

Clara, in deep gratitude, accepted her 
offer. She was truly a modest and amiable 
girl, and her education had been such as ' 
give her a distaste for the vain pleasures 
the world. She became every day mc 
dear to the Countess, by her devotion to 
kind protector, her innocence, and herpid 
Her whole worldly affection was concei 
ted upon the Countess, whom she rega 
and called her mother. 

This was her condition in life, and 
her state of mind, when she accom; 
the Countess to Yienna, where she 
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acquainted with Fernando, for whom she 
felt an attachment that she dare not avow. 
She thought she might he happy if united 
to such a man; but would he wish to es- 
pouse a poor orphan girl like her ? It was 
while a thought of this kind saddened her 
innocent breast that she received Fernando's 
letter, which occasioned her the most agree- 
able surprise. 

She went forthwith to find the Countess, 
and with a modest blush upon her cheek, 
she put the letter into her hand. " Aha ! 
very well !" said the Countess, while a good- 
natured smile beamed upon her face. ^' I do, 
indeed, desire to see you happy. You are, 
in fact, a second Rebecca, who, by offering 
a drink of water, have fallen in with the 
man for whom you were intended. You re- 
semble her too, I am sure, by your inno- 
cence and kindness of heart. Fernando is 
a trustworthy and honest man, and de- 
serves such a woman. Write, then, imme- 
diately what your sentiments are." "But," 
replied Clara, "if he knew that I am poor, 
that I posseaa nothing in lYi^ ^cix\^ \sviX*<5w^ 
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small sums whict I have laid by, might he 
not change his mind?" "You are rich in 
virtue, your industry, your good conduct, 
your kindness to the poor," replied the 
Countess; "this is a dowry more precious 
than silver or gold. Go, my child; you 
have always served me faithfully. You 
have sympathized in all my joys and suflfer- 
ings. I give you up with profound grief; 
but I am indebted to you, and I only enjoin 
one condition upon giving you up, and that 
is, that your nuptials be celebrated in my 
castle. I will myself take the mother's 
place, and conduct you to the altar, as well 
as provide your bridal outfit. Write, then, 
to Fernando, and salute him in my name." 
Olara wrote at once, and Fernando was soon 
at her side, with a heart full of joy. He 
dispelled all her fears, which she had men- 
tioned, as she conceived her duty, in refer- 
ence to her origin. 

The marriage-day was fixed upon, and it 
was a day of festivity at the chateau and 
village, for Clara was universally respected 
and loved. She had not only been in the / 
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I; of distributing the products of her own 
ar among the poor, but she had been, 

to the Countess herself, the comfort 
support of the distressed. She sought 
;he retreats of private suffering, and the 
alms of the Countess passed ordinarily 
igh her hands. 

ara was dressed in the bridal apparel 
ared by the Countess^ and when they 

about to repair to the chapel, the door 
le hall suddenly opened, and the Count 
.8 and his lady presented themselves 
:e Fernando, who received their compli- 
es with as much joy as surprise, 
le two Countesses withdrew for a few 
ents, and when they returned, the 
itess D'Obersdorf said, "My friend has 
1 me a good idea, which will interest, I 
c at the same time, the happy couple. 
%8 by this ring that Fernando evidenced 
)robity of his character, and by this one 
rned fully to appreciate that of Clara, 
through these two rings that these lov- 
worthy of each other, have met and 
m each other. Receive tjxem a^ ^U<l^*3k 
9* 
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of your union, and may God bless tliis sa- 
cred tie!*' Saying these words, she pre- 
sented to each a ring, which they readily 
recognized; and their happy hearts felt 
more satisfaction in this honourable testi- 
mony of affection, than in the value of the 
present. They repaired at once to the 
church, where real joy and sincere aspira- 
tions for the welfare of Fernando and his 
bride pervaded every heart. A few days 
after, they set off for Bohemia. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A FORTUNE WITH MISFORTUNE. 

While Fernando and and Clara were pur- 
suing their happy course across the moun- 
tains and forests of Bohemia, Don Alonzo 
passed, in the fair provinces of Spain, an 
existence more miserable than our feeble 
pen can describe. He seemed to think that 
when he received the news of Fernando*s 
death, which would put him in possession of 
such a rich inheritance, there could be no- 
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bg more for him to desire. He had much 
Eculty to conceal before his ^ife and 
Mldren in tears, the joy which filled his 
ieart. He had now what he had ardently 
lesired — a sumptuous palace in the capital, 
^any large estates, titles of distinction, and 
|ui immense fortune in money. But it was 
i%ot long before he felt that all the treasures 
of earth cannot make a man happy who has 
a troubled conscience. 

Even the day after the reception of the 
news, which Pedro communicated, he felt his 
misery. He was seated, in the evening, on 
a bench in one of his country-seats, and by 
his side was his wife, who was deploring the 
fate of the little orphan. " Oh !*' said she, 
^Hhat I ever should have abandoned him; 
perhaps he might still have been living ! As 
long as I live, shall I reproach myself for 
resisting the tears and prayers of the sweet 
child!" 

"Come, cease these complaints,*' rejoined 
Don Alonzo gayly; "let the dead repose, 
and let us think of the living. How much 
has flowed to us from this event!" ^/Kp 
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no; I would not think of that," replied 
Blanche; "how can we rejoice in deatlx^ 
because it brings us possessions ? It is aw^ 
ful to put in comparison with the life of ^> 
human being, these transitory enjoyments!'^ 
She withdrew, sad in heart, to her chamber- 

Then the children came up to their fa^ 
ther. Little Clara held in her hand a dov^ 
which some bird of prey had killed, anJ 
holding it out to her father, she said, " Look: 
at this poor little thing! see his white 
feathers covered with blood and the red 
gashes on his neck and breast ! The bird 
of prey is a wicked creature that he can 
murder a dove, which has never done him 
any harm." "And he has received his 
dues," said Jago, who came forward bearing 
in his hand a vulture; "do you see — the 
gardener has done him justice. Whoever 
kills, I say, ought to be killed." These 
words were thorns in Don Alonzo's heart. 
"Go away!" cried he, "and do not disturb 
me with your childish talk!" 

He arose and walked to a retired spot. It 
seemed as if the words were still prolonged 
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in his ear: "Whoever kills ought to be 
iilled !" " Oh !" thought he, " that I should 
thus hear my condemnation from the lips of 
toy own children, who know nothing of my 
crime!" 

A few days afterwards he went to take 
possession of his palace in Madrid. A nu- 
merous crowd assembled to pay their address- 
es to him as a grandee of Spain. In the 
hall of reception there were several admira- 
ble paintings. Alonzo proudly entered, and 
received, with a haughty air, the compli- 
ments which were paid him; but on casting 
his eyes upon the wall, his face became pale. 
He perceived a painting representing the 
massacre of the children by order of king 
Herod. The horrible visage of a man who 
held an infant in one hand, while with the 
other he inflicted a stab with a dagger, made 
him shudder. "Ah!" thought he, "there 
am I ; for thus have I murdered an innocent 
child !" He turned his eyes to the other side, 
and there his eyes encountered the martyrdom 
of John the Baptist; and, gazing upon the 
Wood/ head, he thought, "TVi^i^ ^m \\ ^<^\ 
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that IS what I merit !" He thought that all 
eyes were gazing upon him — that every one 
' was looking into his heart, and reading there 
his guilt. His hand trembled, his cap fell 
on the floor, his head reeled, he could not 
sustain himself. Several persons cried out, 
"The Count is not well !*' "No !*' cried he, 
in a choked voice; "lead me to the nearest 
chamber !" He threw himself upon a sofa, 
and all withdrew, except the Lady Blanche, 
"Oh! dear husband!" said she, "what is 
the matter?*' "Order those paintings in 
the great hall to be removed!" "But you 
have often seen them, and regarded them as 
master-pieces." "Yet now," replied he, "I 
cannot bear them. Oh! the horrible pic- 
tures ! I will not put my foot in that hall as 
long as they are there !" These words terri- 
fied the Countess, and, for the first time, she 
began to suspect the terrible crime that her 
husband had committed. 

As the physicians had recommended to 
the Count to breathe the fresh air of the 
country, he sat out on a visit to one of his 
castles. It was a festive Al^.^ ^V^xl V^ ^t- 
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rived there. The inhabitants of the place, 
dressed in their best apparel, presented 
themselvea before him; cheering strains of 
music greeted his arrival, and prolonged 
shouts of welcome rent the air. But all this 
did not cheer him; he saw in the crowd 
mournful faces. "I do not know," thought 
he, "how it is, if my eyes deceive me or 
not; or if I see things as they are, or if all 
the world is changed around me. It seems 
to me that all this is hollow — that these 
people do not love me." 

The functionaries accompanied him even 
to his apartment, and the conversation fell 
upon his brother, their former lord, whose 
only son had died so suddenly. All were 
bathed in tears. "Forgive us," said one of 
the men; "the sorrow which this death, of 
80 recent an occurrence, has occasioned, pre- 
vents US from giving ourselves fully up to 
joy. I have served, during fifty years, your 
father and your brother, and I have never 
received but marks of kindness from them. 
The last time that I was at your castle, I 
saw the young Count. A\^^\ \i^ ^^^ ^^ 
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much of promise then! This young man 
you see beside me, is my grandson; both 
were of the same^ age, but the Count was 
stronger and better formed; and I said to 
myself, while I looked on him, *I have been 
the servant and the friend of thy father, 
and I hope my grandson may also be thy 
friend and servant/ God has ordered it 
otherwise. I hope that you will supply the 
loss which all of us have sustained." Doi^ 
Alonzo cut off these visits, i and spent the , 
remainder of the day alone. 

The following day was gloomy; he threw 
around him a dark cloak, without any orna- 
ment, and strayed about the grounds of the 
castle, wishing to know what the people 
thought of him. He met in the forest a 
woman in a mourning dress. "For whom 
are you mourning? is your husband or child 
dead V " No,'* replied she, " but one that I 
loved as a child, our young Count." "And 
you are in mourning for him?" "Yes, we 
all are ; for it is a great misfortune for us 
and our children." " But do you not think 
that your present lord can also make you 
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happy?" "There it is," said she, "that is 
a thing that we do not like to think about. 
You see there are so many stories out about 
the death of the young Count that trouble 
us. Not one of those who promised to be 
his parents staid with him ; and if they de- 
serted him, to whom they were so near kin, 
what can we expect?" She was silent for a 
few moments, and then resumed — "We all 
think that if he had been in better hands, 
may be he would be still living !" A scowl 
darkened his face, and perceiving a by-path, 
he directed his steps thither, to get away 
from the peasant's company. 

It was thus that everything seemed only to 
make him feel more and more the power of an 
accusing conscience, and gave an interpre- 
tation to every-day occurrences, which re- 
minded him of his guilt. "Oh!" cried he, 
' I am the mark against which all the shafts 
)f offended humanity are directed; it is 
niserable to live in such a condition ! What 
kvails this diamond star which glitters on 
ny breast, if the heart beneath it beats 

10 
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Pedro did not come to salute him; and 
Don Alonzo was well satisfied that he did 
not, for the affection which he had before 
experienced for this yonng man he felt no 
longer. It was chs^nged into disgust, since 
he could not regard him in any other light 
than a murderer; and although he himself 
had urged him to crime, by promises and 
threats, he could not excuso him. 

One day it was told him that Pedro had 
suddenly disappeared from the chateau; and 
this was a source of new inquietude. He 
made inquiries in all directions, without sue- 
cess. He was troubled. ^^If his conscience 
torments him as mine does me," he thought, 
" he may, perhaps, give himself up to jus- 
tice." The guilty often turn their own ac- 
cusers, and willingly endure the vengeance 
of man, rather than the tortures of remorse. 
It was, however, shortly after announced 
that Pedro had thrown himself into the sea, 
from a high rock, on which his cloak and 
broken lute were found. This intelligence 
for a moment tranquillized his mind; but 
soon the scorpion laa\x o£ QQu^d&Ti^^ \^^<^\a4| 
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more cruel. " I have now precipitated this 
young man into the eternal abyss ; am I not 
doomed to follow him?" He sought the 
diversions of the world, to drown his thoughts 
in the tumults of society; then he passed 
whole days alone in his chamber, or walked 
at night in the forest. His face was pale, 
his step tottering. He heard more than 
once, as he passed by, a poor labourer say, 
^^Poor man; he has all that any one could 
want, and yet I would not e^fchange my lot 
for his!" When he heard the peasants 
singing at their work, he thought within 
himself, ^^Alas! it would have been better 
for me to have been a labourer, or a forester, 
than thus have suffered myself to be se- 
duced by the allurements of wealth. I now 
see that real misfortune is to feel ourselves 
guilty; in comparison with this, the hardest 
labour is light, and poverty is nothing. 
Happy, Oh ! how happy are those who have 
a good conscience ! This is a treasure which 
surpasses infinitely all the treasures of this 
world." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

REPENTANCE. 

Soon fresh troubles came to weigh dowE 
still more the spirits of the unhappy man. 
His younger children were attacked by the 
small-pox, and this dreadful disease snatched 
th^m away, one after another, in the bloom 
of youth. His eldest daughter might have 
been happy in the married life. A young 
nobleman, endowed with the best qualities, 
but whose birth was not sufficiently distin- 
guished, had sought her hand. The mother 
had given her consent; and Eugenia, who 
knew and appreciated bis sterling worth, re- 
ceived his addresses favourably. Her father 
scornfully rejected her choice, because he 
saw that neither fortune nor distinction 
would be acquired. He forced his daughter 
to marry a wealthy lord, whose character 
was notoriously bad. The young lady died 
of a broken heart a few years after her mar- 
riage; and this last misfortune bore heavily 
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>ipon her father's mind. "It is I," said he, 
"I who am the cause of Eugenia's death!" 

There remained but one son, and his prin- 
ciples destroyed him. He ws,s taught to 
look upon honour as paramount to every 
other consideration, notwithstanding his good 
mother sought every opportunity to correct 
his false conception of the term, " Honour," 
said she, "is indeed a. very excellent thing; 
it is to virtue what splendour is to gold. * 
Honour without virtue is an empty word, a 
deceitful gilding thrown mer a base metaL 
True honour is closely united to virtue; it 
then becomes pleasing in the sight of God." 
But the young man paid little heed to his 
mother's words, preferring to follow the ex- 
ample which his father set him. He was 
guilty of many acts of folly, which seemed 
to him consistent enough with the laws of 
honour, that should regulate the conduct 
of a young nobleman. On one occasion, he 
thought himself insulted by one of his friends 
— he challenged him to fight — ^he stabbed his 
friend — ^but he himself received three deep 
wounds, which all the auTgeoii"!^ ^sSJ^ ^^s«SS^ 
10* 
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not heal. He died; and Don Alonzo was 
left childless. 

From this time, notwithstanding the care 
which he took to conceal his anguish during 
the day, he gave vent, unconsciously, to his 
excited feelings, in his broken slumbers. 
His wife heard him, while thus tortured by 
these dreadful images, implore the forgive- 
ness of the murdered Fernando, in tones so 
znournfttl that her heart was almost broken. 

This noble woman, who had suffered so 
much in the loss of her children, felt still 
more poignant misery when she gazed upon 
her husband. Several times she had entered 
his chamber unperceived, and found him 
with his head bowed down, absorbed in deep 
thought. She pitied him, and would have 
consoled him, but she knew not how. He 
preserved towards her, in reference to the 
subject, an obstinate silence. Her health 
was not able to bear up under the heavy mis- 
fortunes which pressed upon her spirits. She 
fell sick. 

One day, when her husband was seated by 
ier bedside, she felt bietadf Iq \i^ ^^tikor 
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than usual. She beckoned to her maid to 
withdraw. Then 'taking between her own 
cold hands those of her husband, and fixing 
on him a look of mingled pity and sadness, 
to which her pale countenance lent still addi- 
tional sweetness, she said : ^' I am about to 
leave you, and have but a few moments to 
live. Listen to my last words; they are 
words of love, of peace, and reconciliation. 
For some time past I have known what it is 
that weighs so heavy on your conscience. I 
had a suspicion of it before — ^you have caused 
the death of Fernando, the son of our bro- 
tber. Your crime is dreadful, but God is 
compassion itself — be reconciled to him — 
save your soul, oh ! save it, that we be not 
eternally separated!*' 

Alonzo, whose heart had seemed inaccessi- 
ble to all consolation, poured forth a flood of 
tears. "Oh! and did you know what a 
wretch I was," cried he, " and notwithstand- 
ing, did you pity me? Yes ! I know the mer- 
cy of God is unlimited, and if you, to whom I 
have caused so many sufferings, can pardon 
me, I believe he also will ioigiN^ TXife%' "^^ 
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smiled ; and casting a look of tendjerness upon 
her repentant husband, she expired. He cast 
himself upon his knees beside her bed^ and 
raising his hands to heaven, he prayed: 
^' Gracious God ! since thou hast taken to thy- 
self this angel, of whom I was not worthy, 
do not thou abandon me. Thy works are 
great and marvellous, but thy compassion to 
sinners is still greater.*' 



I 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FRANCISCAN. 

After the death of his estimable wife, Don 
Alonzo retired to one of his castles, situated 
between the forest and the mountains. He 
took with him but one old servant, and 
wished to live entirely secluded from the 
world. He employed the most of his time 
in reading books of devotion, in the truths of 
which he became deeply interested. He felt 
it was a great misfortune to him not to have 
known these books before — that if he had 
huown them and practiced t\i«a -^x^^^^^^ 
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instead of having devoted so much time to 
depraved, or to say the least, insignificant 
works, he could never have fallen so low. 

He found some consolation in the sacred 
Scriptures; yet nothing that he could do was 
able to appease the cries of conscience. He 
experienced indescribable sufferings, which 
from day to day reduced his strength, and 
at last forced him to take his bed. He 
ardently desired the services of some pious 
friend, to whom he could unburthen his soul, 
and through whom he might be directed to 
the source of consolation. 

His servant brought into the chamber a 
minister of religion, whose name was An- 
tonia, and who lived not far from the chateau. 
. His face was pale and thin, but wore an ex- 
pression of benevolence and compassion. 
His very looks affected Pon Alonzo, who 
burst into tears when he cast his eyes upon 
him. ^^Your commiseration and sympathy 
inspires me with confidence, kind sir, but I 
do not deserve so kind an interest in my 
behalf; I tremble to avow the secret which 
presses so heavily upon my mvoA*' '^'^ 
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fell back on his bed, overcome by hii 
ings, raised his eyes to heaven, but rem 
silent. There was a solemn stillness i 
chamber; the vibrations of the pendul 
the clock, and the groans of the wo' 
spirit, were all the sounds that brok 
silence. 

"Since then," said Antonia at last, * 
then it is so difScult for you to nnbi 
your mind, I will myself assist you. 
ordered your servant Pedro to procui 
death of your nephew by means of poi« 
the dagger, in order to enter upon th 
session of his estates." 

Alonzo regarded him with a fixed st 
stupefaction, and cried: "Who then ha 
you this — in mercy's name — ^who?" 
know it all, but be calm — ^no one in th( 
world beside myself knows it, and tc 
you the best of all consolatioti, I tel 
that the crime was never perpetrated- 
nando still lives." "Lives!" repeated 
KO with astonishment, "does he still li 
it indeed true?" "Yes," replied An 
''I can attest the fact. The good provi 
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o{ God has wstdied orer and Tisibly protect* 
edhim; the hand of the mvder^ was^ as it 
were, paralyied, and his hearty heiixm ao 
hardened, yielded at length to the Yoice of 
pity; the blood of Fernando did flow, but 
his wonnds were not mortal — ^he is still Ut* 
ing." ^'Oh! if that can be tnie," ciied 
Alonzo, troubling with joy, ^ I am not then 
a mnrderer, and may lead a happier life. I 
can then restore all my possesions to thdr 
lawful owner; but it seems a dream, which I 
dare scarcely belieye. Tell me all you 
know." 

Antonia resumed: ^' When Pedro did not 
know how to act, or how to escape your yen* 
geance, God sent to his aid a noble kxught, 
without whose assistimce the child would 
have been destroyed. Bernard de Rio unex* 
pectedly entered, dressed the child's wounds, 
and carried him off with him." ^^ Bernard 
de Bioy my enemy,'' said the Count, /^1lh<«n 
we all believed to be far £ 
"Yes," replied Antonia; " 
man, who had been unjustly 
^ refuge m the mooataixis, ^^ 
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solitary life. He took Fernando to his re- 
treat, educated him, and finally brought 'him 
to Salamanca, fully resolved at some day be- 
fore the throne to make good the claim of 
the young Count to his rights. He had for 
this purpose all the necessary means. The 
repentant Pedro had given up your letters, 
in which your crime was clearly set forth. 
These letters, the three scars on Fernando's 
breast, the plaster figure which is to be found 
in the vault where he was supposed to be in- 
terred, and many other circumstances, are 
sufficient to identify Fernando as the Count 
D'Alvarez, and deprive you of the title 
which you have usurped ; but Bernard died 
before he was able to complete his design." 

Don Alonzo groaned when he reflected on 
the disgrace which had menaced him ; he 
clasped his hands and exclaimed : ^^ I thank 
thee gracious God, that thou hast turned intc 
good all the evil that I had intended. I am 
indeed a murderer before thee, an inhuman 
parent, an unfaithful guardian, a robber, 
possessing what does not belong to me. 1 
deserve to see my name «>\)Ui!^^v\.\v%xiv&: 
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dellble infamy, and to be cast into an obscure 
prison; bnt thou hast saved my family from 
this ignominy; thou hast brought me to see 
my great wickedness by the sufferings of 
others. Oh! I render thee thanks; preserve 
me in being till I make my peace with thee 
—let me see again this young man whom I 
have wronged so much — but whom I would 
trifih to love as if he were my own son — ^let 
me ask his forgiveness, and then will I die 
contented." / 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

The Count had a great many questions to 
ask Antonia; and at last he came to speak 
of Pedro. " The fate of that unhappy man," 
said he, ^^has given me much grief. I have 
conducted badly towards him. He had not, 
indeed, a bad disposition, but was too yield- 
ing, and too easily led astray. The ambi- 
tious hopes which I excited in his breast, 
and my threats^ induced him to 'an^AxXxk!^ 
11 
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this horrid crime. I thank him far haying 
spared Fernando, and forgive him heartily 
for deceiving me ; but that he should have 
betrayed me to Bernard, and delivered up 
my papers to him, is something that I never 
expected; nevertheless, I still forgive him 
from the bottom of my heart. Most worthy, 
pious man, pray for meV* "Ahl call me 
not so,'' interrupted the ecclesiastic; ^'I am 
a guilty sinner ! — I am Pedro, the player on 
the lute, who betrayed you !*' 

Don Alonzo looked at him as if he could 
not believe his eyes ; he grasped his hands 
within his own, and regarded him with a 
look of melancholy pleasure, while he ejacu- 
lated, '^God be praised that you are still 
alive ; that he has also given to you grace 
and time to repent. We have both become 
old, and are much changed; we now see how 
uncertain, how unsatisfactory and frail are 
all earthly possessions, which, by their false 
glare, have blinded our eyes, and deprived 
our souls of rest. Alas ! I have caused you 
much sorrow, and the tears which you are 
now shedding are mj ^<^Q^era« Forgiye 



\ 
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**^ me, dear Pedro; I was a man of mattire and 
**! experienced judgment, while you knew but 
"' Kttle of the world. I seduced you — I es- ^ 
^ ^ tranged you from the path of virtue ! Tell 
me your history." 

Antonia began: "When the feelings ex- 
eited in my mind in reflecting upon the hor- 
rid crime which I had almost committed 
were somewhat subsided, the desire to ma^rry 
Lady Laura was again enkindled in my 
breast. I went to her residence, and told 
'■J her that my circumstances were improved, 
^1 and that now I had come to offer my hand. 
But, by a kind of presentimeYit, wholly inex- 
plicable to me, she immediately seemed to 
perceive the situation in which I found my- 
self. ^ Oh ! in what a fearful light must I 
now regard you !' said she ; * why is it that 
Don Alonzo has given you his chateau ? Is 
it thus that he rewards you for placing on 
the lute? No; you have been the instru-' 
ment he has employed to bring about the 
death of the little Fernando ! I can never 
give my hand to a murderer — no, never — 
the thought is too liom\A^\ ^^\X^x^ \^flt 
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better, had you remained poor and hone 
would then have employed all my efiFor 
render you happy; but now I regard 
as a monster?' 

"I threw myself on my knees b 
her, but she cried, * Begone, thou mi 
blood! — never again tread the thre 
of this mansion !' I was speechless — ] 
tered as I returned home. Here 
thought I, am I removed from prosperil 
pursuing a path which I selected as th< 
to conduct me to it. When man coi 
himself to his passions, he finds they mi 
his judgment and blind his heart. My 
science, which was not yet wholly se 
awakened in terrible power. I could 
sufficiently thank God for his restra 
grace, that weakened my arm when ] 
about to slay the child. If the crime 
been actually committed, I should hav 
come a raving maniac. I therefore regi 
it as a sacred duty, on my part, to ai 
young Count to recover his heritage 
learned that Bernard had taken him t 
netreat. I sat about to finfli l\i^ tlcW^^ < 
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lier, committed your letters into his hands, 
19& ftsd conjured him to undertake the task of 
rendering justice to Fernando. ^That is, 
indeed, my intention,' replied Bernard ; 

i*and when the day for it arrives, I will pre- 
sent myself as the accuser against Don 
Alonzo. In the meantime I shall confide 
these sealed letters to the care of the prior 
of the Gartisian monastery, who is my 
friend, and enjoin upon him to preserve 
them, and give them up to no other person 
than myself.' 

^* After having discharged this duty, I re- 
solved to retire from the world, and enter a 
convent. I feared, notwithstanding, that if 
you discovered I had betrayed you, you 
would take vengeance upon me, if you knew 

II was still living. I therefore placed my 
elothing and broken lute upon the sea-shore, 
t» make you believe that I had drowned my- 
self. I retired to an obscure convent, where 
I devoted myself to prayer and meditation, 
and fulfilled faithfully all the duties pre- 
scribed me. It was some months after this, 
ibat I heard, by chance, ot x^xXi'^x Vj '^^ 
11^ 
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providence of God, that Bernard Tras dead, 
and that his adopted son had quitted the 
country. I learned also that you were still 
in possession of his estates, and that you 
passed a miserable and solitary life in this 
chateau. I wished much to speak with you; 
I begged permission of my superiors to do 
so ; and it is thus, that after many days oi 
suffering, that God has brought it about 
that we now behold each other again. I 
have, for a long time, sought after peace to 
my troubled soul. I have found it neither 
in fastings, nor in penance; but a pious Md 
man in our convent taught me to throw my- 
self upon the boundless mercy of God in 
Christ. He made me acquainted with this 
kind, compassionate friend of sinners, who 
descended to earth to open a way of salva- 
tion for us, by his own life of love, obe- 
dience, and reconciliation. He sweetly says, 
' Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and ye shall find rest.' I have 
reposed my trust and my confidence in him 
alone; I feel that my Redeemer lives to un- 
dertake my cause ; and peace, like a river, has 
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flowed into my heart. I can now joyfully 
fix my thoughts upon heaven, and upon 
death as the door that opens upon its bliss. 
Follow my example; it was for this that I 
desired so ardently to see you. Throw your- 
self upon the infinite compassion of God in 
Christ, and implore forgiveness in his name, 
for him the Father always hears. Behold 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins 
of the world!*' 

These words acted with great power 
npon the spirit of Den Alonzo. The cer- 
tainty that Fernando was still living, and 
the happiness that this thought gave him, 
aided by degrees to recruit his shattered 
strength. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE THREE HAPPY CHILDREN. 

When the Count felt himself sufficiently re- 
cruited, his *only desire was to see Fernando 
once more. He therefore sat out for Bohe- 
mia with Antonia, who aecom^^\i\^^\^\s^^ak 
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his chaplain. He carried with him a 1^/i 
from the Count Galas, addressed to Ferna 
do. In this letter it was stated that a Spa 
ish grandee, travelling in Bohemia, wish 
to stop for some time at the chateau; ai 
the intendant was requested to show him ; 
proper attention. After much fatigue 
travelling the bad roads of Bohemia, Di 
Alonzo beheld from the top of a mounta 
the old chateau of Count Galas. "Indeed 
said he to his companion, "I have a hea 
heart. If Fernando knows what I h 
wished to do against him, would he n 
loathe me? Oh! that an old man shou 
thus tremble before a young man!*' "] 
calm," replied Antonia; "Fernando kno 
nothing of your projects ; he throws all t 
blame upon the madness of the lute play< 
We will see, however, how much he kno 
of this history; we must, therefore, say 
little ourselves as possible about it." "T 
are right," replied Don Alonzo, and we w 
thus see if the intendant of this chateau 
indeed our dear and wronged Fernando." 
Tbej descended into t\i^ N«iJX^^,\iNL^ 
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tleir carriage at the village inn, and went 
on foot to the castle. Don Alonzo was 
dressed in the costume of a Spanish grandee, 
while Antonia, clad in the habits of his 
order, held a prayer book in his hand. They 
entered the garden, which was laid out with 
much order and taste, and abounded with 
fruit trees. A little urchin, of about seven 
years of age, fresh and rosy, had just plant- 
ed a light ladder against a cherry-tree, and 
standing on it, was shaking the cherries into 
the apron of his little sister, while their 
brother was picking up the cherries, one by 
one, and carefully arranging them in a little ' 
basket. The whole three were intently oc- 
cupied with their work ; but when they per- 
ceived two strangers approaching, they im- 
mediately abandoned it. The two brothers, 
approaching the minister of religion, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country^ kissed his 
hands ; but the little sister timidly remained 
at a distance. " Welcome, sirs," said Chiarles, 
the eldest, "my brother will show you the 
garden, while I go and find my father." 
The two children condviCil^^ XJtv^ \,\w^^x% 
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acroBS the garden, and made them admire 
in turn, with the simplicity natural to their 
age, the statues, the walks, the jets of water, 
the fruit trees, and especially the oranges, 
which already bore their green fruit, "I 
have come," said Don Alonzo, ^^from a 
country where there are entire groves of 
orange and citron-trees, growing in the open 
air, and you see them the greafter part of 
the year covered with flowers, or bending 
beneath their golden fruit." ^^That mnsi 
be a charming country," said the boy, "still 
more beautiful than ours, where, notwith* 
standing, I spend my time very pleasantly." 
" Yes," replied Don AI0B20, seating himself 
on a bench, "it is indeed; will you come 
with me there?" "Why not?" said the 
child ; " if my father and mother, and Charles 
and Bertha go along, I will go with plea^ 
sure." 

Don Alonzo was delighted when he looked 
upon the child. He took him on his knees, 
and smoothed his long, soft hair; at the 
same time saying in Spanish: "What a 
prettj child; with wliat. wx ^AciaXAfe ^x^^^v 
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eion he looks npon me, with his large, black 
eyes — ^in truth he shows his Spanish origin. 
What is your name?" said he, addressing the 
child in his own language. ^^I am called 
after my father, Fernando," said the boy. 
"Yes," said Alonzo in Spanish, "he bears 
not only the name of his father, but he is 
his very image; it was thus that I knew 
Fernando when he was of his age. What a 
taonster I was to act with such cruelty 
towards him. The passions carry the mind 
even to madness, as I have seen in my bitter 
experience." "We can never exercise too 
much care over our passions," replied Anto^ 
nia, "and we have motives in abundance 
every day to pray for aid from on high to 
enable us to repress them. When I reflect 
that I have been more cruel than you towards 
that child, I have a horror of myself." 

The child did not' comprehend what they 
were saying, as they spoke in a language 
which he did not understand^ but observing 
the solemnity of their manner, he imagined 
that he had, perhaps, uttered something im- 
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proper. He began to apologize ; " for," sa^i^^'^ 
he, ^^ our father has told us that we ougb^ 
never suffer a single word to escape our lip^ 
which would, give pain to any one." 

[the little Bertha now advailced, with ^ 
boquet of flowers in each hand. " You see, 
said she, "we also have in our country 
some flowers, too, which grow as prettily ad 
they do in Spain. They are just pulled — 
please take them." She presented them ta 
the Count and Antonia. " That's right in 
you, Bertha," said the boy, "to present 
these gentlemen something that grows in our 
garden. That brings to my mind that I 
have also something to offer them." Here- 
upon he went away, but soon returned with 
the basket of cherries which he left under 
the tree. "Here is something to refresh 
you; take some cherries which we have col- 
lected — they are sweet and fresh." 

While contemplating these two interesting 
children, Don Alonzo felt himself becoming 
more happy, and he said to his companion : 
"See how kind and happy they are, exempt 
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from all care, and. overflowing with benevo- 
lence! It would have been thus with us, too, 
if we had always been innocent like themT' 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE FATHER. 

At this instant the father was seen approach- 
ing along the path; Don Alonzo went to 
meet him. He presented his letter, which, 
when Fernando read^ he treated his guests 
with the greatest attention. Don Alonzo 
felt much ezcited; he sat down, and begged 
Fernando to take a seat by his side. ^'Then 
you have come from Spain,*' said Fernando, 
after a moment's pause ; ^4t is my native 
country; it is there that I passed the plea- 
pant hours of my infancy." "You were 
born then in Spain!" rejoined Don Alonzo; 
♦' who then were your parents, and on what 
account have you left that beautiful country 
to come to these savage mountains?" "My 
history is strange," replied Fernando, " and 
the reminiscences of m^ (ib5\^Q^\ x^'wsvsS^^ 
12 
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a confused dream. I lived. in all old chateau; 
the woman whom I looked upon as my mo- 
ther, but who, as I have since learned^ wa8 
not, was a lovely woman, and particularly 
kind to me. The children, whom I consid- 
ered my brothers and sisters, were called 
Philip, Eugenia, and Olara; the names of 
the younger children I have forgotten. The 
man whom I called my father, did not seem 
to show much fondnesEf for children ; he al- 
ways gave his orders in a harsh tone, and Wd 
were all afraid of him.- This is pretty much 
all I can remember, e:rcept that one day I 
was very sick, and it was ixecessary that«my 
mother and brothers and sisters should leave 
me. The father had thus given orders, fot 
he feared that my disease was contagious. 
They all went away, and from that time I 
have never seen them. There was, however^ 
t player on a lute, by the name of Pedro, 
who remained with me after the rest had 
gone. He had always been very good to us^ 
related interesting stories, made us many 
little presents, taught us plays of every kind, 
wiicb ddighted ua gjreafty, ^ieA^^ ^\q%^\ 
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bim sincerdy. Pedro watched over me while 
I was sicky but all at once, in a fit of mad- 
^es6, he would have put me to death. He 
was moved, notwithstanding, by my cries, to 
spare me, yet he inflicted three wounds upon 
my breast, of which the marks are still to be 
§een/' 

Don Alonzo listened with great attentiour 
^0 this recital, and when he beard Fernanda 
speak of his wife and children, hia eyes were 
filled with tears. Pedro grew pale and trem*^ 
bled, when the attempt be made upon Fer« 
naado's life was brought with vividness before 
bis pind. Both fervently thanked God, who 
bad not permitted them to accomplish th^ 
prime, the very thoughts of which filled them 
with horror. Don Alonzo felt bis heart 
strongly attracted towards the young man, 
whom he had no doubt was his brother's 
son. Notwithstanding, to leave no proof 
untried, he addressed him thus: ^'Tour his«^ 
tory is truly extraordinary; but have you 
learned nothing of your parents?" "Alas I 
no," replied Fernando, sadly. "Bernard 
bad, indeed, promised to reveal l\x^ ^^<st^\. ^V 
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my birth, but his sudden death prevented the 
fulfilment of his promise/' "Well," said 
Don Alonzo, ^^ perhaps I may be able to tell 
you something about it; but to be certain 
that you are the very child whose life was 
attempted, can the marks of the three wounds 
still be seen V* Fernando exposed his breast^ 
which exhibited the marks; when Don Alon- 
zoy with much emotion, pressed him to his 
breast, and exclaimed: ^^Ohl Fernando, 
you are my nephew — ^my excellent brother's 
son ; you are the Count D' Alvarez, the only 
lawful heir of one of the most powerful fami- 
lies of Spain. A mournful train of circum-^^ 
stances has deprived you of this inheritance! 
you have grown up to manhood withoiu 
knowing either your high birth or your pi 
rents; I myself believed you dead; but 
soon as I understood that you were still 
ing, I have been inflamed with a desire | 
see you. It was for this purpose that I '. 
our country, our beautiful Spain, and und 
took this long journey; it was to enjoyj 
happiness of seeing you, to y^\. ^qm ^^ 
oossession of your jvxaV. n^\»> wx^X.^ ' 
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you to our country with the title which be- 
iongs to you. Then behold your uncle, my 
dear Fernando, and love me." 

Fernando was in transports of surprise 
^nd joy. He threw himself upon the neck 
of Don Alonzo, while tears of happiness 
finfiiised his face. Don Alonzo was happy, 
too, but he thought, "Alas, if my nephew 
Only knew what I had once meditated against 
him, he would shrink with horror from me, 
!rhus, 0! thus our happiest moments are 
poisoned by the recollection of our crimes; 
they are serpents concealed under clusters 
pf flowers!" 

He took the diamond star which he wore 
upon his breast, and presenting it to Fer- 
nando, he said: "Behold the badge of my 
dignity as a grandee of Spain; take it, and 
piay it be a feeble recompense for the wounds 
which you have received." " Oh, when I 
received those wounds," replied Fernando, 
" I little thought they would be so highly 
recompensed. It is thus that God turns 
evils that fall upon us into blessings!" 
12* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE MOTHER. 

While the uncle and nephew were 1 
made known to each other, Olara, the ' 
of Fernando, came unperceived into the \ 
den. But when she saw the star gli 
upon the breast of her husband, she g 
pale ; for it seemed to her that there was 
at once an abyss between her and her 1 
band. She stood for a while petrified bel 
the foliage that concealed her from v 
It was then that Don Alonzo addressed 
nephew: " Get ready; my carriage will g 
be in readiness; I wish to present yoi 
the Emperor, that, as king of Spain, he i 
restore you to the possession of your esta 
and confirm to your children the titk 
Counts D' Alvarez. Prom what famili 
your wife descended?"' "She is the dai 
ter of a forester, and her name was CI 
Herrman." "How!" cried Don Aloi 
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vhile his face all at once became gloomy, 
for aristocratic pride resumed its full power 
in his breast; "how! the daughter of a 
forester? That is truly bad — ^very bad — I 
was not prepared for this. My j oy is wrecked, 
4b and I see no way to obviate this misfortune." 
1^ But observing that these words were painful 
[tr- to Fernando, he added: " Truly you did not 
ixsj know that you belonged to one of the most 
ev ancient families in Spain ; otherwise the 
thought of marrying a forester's daughter 
Would never have entered your mind. "We 
i must see how we can remedy this evil, for 
this alliance is a source of affliction to me." 

Clara, when she heard these words, was 
overcome with grief, and silently and unob- 
served left the spot. Don Alonzo walked up 
and down, beating his forehead; then, sud- 
denly standing before Antonia, he said: 
"We must try some method to relieve our- 
selves from this embarrassment. I think 
that this marriage is a very unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. Tell me, could it not be declared 
an error, and could it not be annulled?" 
^^ There is no necessity for ieeVm^ ^^ \siM^ 
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g,bout it>" remarked Fernando; "I wonW 
not disown my Clara for any consideration; 
for no Count's title, pot evea for the Em- 
peror's crown, would I render my good wife 
ijnhappy. The fidelity I promised her be-^ 
fore God, I will observe, even to the grave. 
It is true that I rejoiced to learn that I was 
a Count, but it was the folly of a moment 
that blinded me. Take back the title, I do 
not wish it. I am happy in seeing you my 
uncle, but do not ask me to forsake Clara. 
Return to Spain without me ; I will continue 
in my adopted country, here in Bohemia, 
where I have been so happy — where I expect 
to terminate my days. Excuse me if I re- 
tire ; I am too much excited to continue a 
conversation upon this subject." 

Fernando, without saying more, went to 
find Clara, whom he saw pale and weeping. 
By her side were her three children, who 
sobbed as they clung to her knees. 

" Clara, my dear Clara, what ails you ?" 
cried Fernando, tenderly. "You are now a 
Count," replied Clara, " and I am but the 
daughter of a poor ioteft^^t^ Hwa \»k^^ 



m 
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^bose conduct frightens me, cannot think 
that we should be united. He wishes to 
Lurry you to scenes of grandeur, to in- 
duce you to disown your children, and to 
marry some noble lady. Oh! this is an 
affliction that will bring me to the grave." 
"But Clara, my dear wife," said Fernando, 
in an aflFectionate tone, " how can you doubt 
my aflFection to you for a. single moment ? I 
have rejected all the offers of my uncle. I 
will tear off this star from my bosom. Never, 
no, never, could I think of forsaking you, 
and these dear children. You are my first, 
my only partner for life." 

He sat down by her side, and wiped the 
tears from her eyes. She still, however, 
continued weeping, but they were tears of 
joy. "You have a noble heart," dear Fer- 
nando," she said; "your love has now passed 
through a great trial, and it has come forth 
like gold tried in the fire. As for me, I am 
now more happy than I was before." 

They took their children in their arms, 
and Fernando said to them : " Yes, my chil- 
dren, I will always live '^ilVi ^ovi^* ^^ ^'^ 
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love for one another, we find a happiness 
which I am certain neither rank nor wealth 
ean ever bring us." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE HAPPY FAMILY, 

Wnti^B Fernando w^e thus consoling Clara, 
and their little children were dancing with, 
joy, the door opened, and the Count and 
Antonia entered the room. " Dear Fernan»; 
4o," cried the former, "I beseech you, re- 
flect again ; it is not a trifling matter, but. 
one of the highest importance, the title and 
privileges of the ancient house of D' Alvarez. 
Fernando, your wife can never be a countess*. 
If she were in the society of those proud 
nobles, think what would be the case* But I 
will purchase for her, at any price, a charm- 
ing chateau in Bohemia, and I will see to it 
that a fortune shall be secured to lier and: 
her children. They will remain here, and 
you will go with me to Spain, and enjoy 
jour rights." "In Tefeieii^i^ 1^ l\i^^^" t^-, 
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plied Fernando, politely inclining his head^ 
'^I have said all that I shall say/' 

In the meanwhile, Charles, the oldest 
of the children^ approached the County 
and cried, with sparkling eyes: "We wish 
yoa had not come to take our father away* 
Begone^ wicked man, or I will call the 
bailiff, the gardener, and the forester, to 
lead you off from this!** "Oh! you are a 
bad uncle," cried little Fernando; "our 
other uncle, the warden, who lives down 
there, is a much finer man than you are* 
He always brings us something nice; the 
other day he brought me a squirrel. When 
he comes we are all glad; but you make 
us all sorry and cry." "Be still, foolish 
boy," cried Don Alonzo, excited, " I do not 
wish to hear anything of your uncles." But 
the little fellow walked across the room, and 
Stamped his foot upon the star of the gran- 
dee of Spun, which Fernando had thrown 
ppon the floor. 

*'See," cried the Count to Antonia, "what 
my nephew has done— he jrejects with dis- 
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dain the badge of my dignity; and he suffers 
it to be trod under foot." 

But Antonia, whom the sight of Clara 
and her children in tears had sensibly 
affected^ took the Count aside to another 
room, and in a firm and solemn voice thus 
spoke to him: "You try in vain to separate 
this couple; and, to speak to you sincerely, 
it is your pride, your boundless ambition, and 
not any wise considerations, which lead you 
thus to act. Your pride has brought innu- 
merable misfortunes upon your own life, and 
upon your whole family. Yoiir gentle and 
charming wife might, perhaps, be still living, 
if your dreams of ambition had not caused 
her so much unhappiness. The false ideas 
of honour with which you inspired your son 
Philip, have brought him to an untimely 
grave. Your lovely daughter Eugenia was a 
victim to your thirst for distinction. And 
why was Fernando compelled to become a 
commission merchant, to leave his country, 
and seek shelter in a strange land? You 
know the reason. There is no need to speak 
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of myself— how wretched I have been made 
by that same ambition, which has brought 
upon you an interminable chain of sufferings. 
And scarcely has God shown his goodness 
to you, in affording your heart some solace; 
scarcely are you brought to the arms of 
Fernando, whom you believed to be dead, 
than you wish to tear from his embrace his 
sweet wife and pretty children. Oh! no, 
your heart has not been fully changed; for 
you would have learned from the Saviour's 
example to be kind and humble before men. 
Think to what a lowly condition he humbled 
himself, when he descended from his throne 
to this earth; think how he condescended to 
wash his disciples' feet — to undergo the in- 
famy of crucifixion. If you then indeed 
wish to become a Christian, be humble, as 
Christ was humble." 

Don Alonzo reflected a moment; he then 
said: ^^ You are right, and if my heart had 
been under the influences of such principles, ' 
I would have been a better and a happier 
man. I thank you for your counsel, and I 
will try to follow it." 
13 
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He rettirned to the chamber, when he b^ 
held Fernando clasped by his wife and child- 
^ren, as if they feared he might be wrested 
from their embrace, fie approached, and 
4n a kind tone, 8aid: ^^My dear Fernando, 
'my sweet Clara, I will not part yon; live 
happily together as yon have always lived!" 
Clara expressed her thanks in transports of 
joy, and prayed him to bestow upon her hifl 
blessing, and Fernando made the same rer^ 
quest, while the children threw themselves 
on their kliees before him. "No, no,*' crieJ 
Don AloDZo, ^^I cannot exercise that rights 
I am not worthy of doing so. Arise." "Not 
before you have given us your blessing,'^ 
said Fernando. ^^TVell, if it must be so,*' 
said Don Alonzo with emotion, "may th9 
Lord bless you, my children, and smile upon 
your marriage, and your children." 

He then raised them, and embraced them 
singly, while the tears came from his eyes, 
for he experienced a happiness which he had 
never before known. He took also the 
children in his arms, and begged Clara to 
bring to him her yonng^^\>) -^Vv^ ^^si^ \sl^^ 
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able yet to speak. "Poor Kttle one," said 
be^ addressing the babe; ^^I was going to 
make you miserable— ^to tear your father 
from you, before: you could pronounce bis 
name*. But fear nothing — ^look upon me 
with youp innocent smile.. I will employ 
the remnant of my days to labour for your, 
happiness, and that of your parents/' 

Clara sat about the preparations for sup- 
per. They all seated themselves at table, 
the Count between the father and mother, 
and Antonia opposite them. Clara held the 
babe in her arms; and Don Alonzo realized a 
peace and satisfaction which he coul4 not 
describe. The innocen^t prattle of the child- 
ren amused him much, as did also the less 
intelligible jargon of the babe. 

When the repast was finished, he prayed 
with much fervour: "Oh! Lord, bow good 
art thou, what pleasures, unlocked for, hast 
thou granted me, in the close of my days. 
I was alone and sad in my palace ; around 
me reigned a silence like that of the tomb. 
I have survived my wife and my children ; 
J waa BO longer looked upou ^ ^^^\^T^.^s>. 
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the world, and behold thou hast conducted 
me to a new family, thou hast given me a 
son in Fernando, and a daughter in Clara, 
and grandchildren in their children. My 
God, I thank thee; my whole life should be 
one continued emotion of gratitude and 
praise !" 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE EMPEROR. 

Don Alonzo resolved to spend a few days 
in this mansion, where he found himself so 
happy, and after that conduct the family to 
the court of the Emperor. During his 
stay at the chateau, a new source of pleasure 
presented itself. Count Galas and his lady, 
with the Countess D'Obersdorf unexpectedly 
arrived, and congratulated Fernando and 
Clara upon their new fortune. Don Alonzo 
was gratified in witnessing Count Galas salu- 
ting his former superintendant with the 
warmest tokens of affection, while the two 
Coantesaes cordially em\>T^.<^^^ \Ni^ tsv^^^^^^s. 
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Glara. A few days after thej left thQ 
chateau. 

Don Alouzo, who enjoyed much favour at 
court, easily obtained a private audience 
with tho Emperor, and recounted to him the 
history of his nephew; that Bernard de Bio, 
against whom he himself had acted so 
unjustly, had properly instructed him whe^ 
a child, and had also given him an excellent 
literary education. 

The Emperor replied that, according to 
the laws of Spain, the children of Fernando 
could not, in consequence of their mother 
being of ignoble birth, inherit the title of 
Counts D' Alvarez; that it was not in hi? 
power to change these laws, or set them 
aside; but that he would, as IJmperor, pro* 
vide, in some other way, something that 
might be agreeable to Don Alonzo and hia 
nephew. The Count procured suitably 
dresses for his nephew and niece, to the lat- 
ter of whom he gave the costly jewels, which 
the mother of Fernando had bequeathed to 
lady Blanche. He then presented them to 
the Emperor, who regaided t»V^ ^\^v^>^ 
18* 
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couple with a gracious smile of approbation^ 
and said: "Fernando D' Alvarez, your uncle 
has already informed you from what consid- 
erations I cannot confer upon your children 
in Spain the title of your ancestors. But 
there is in Silesia a magnificent seigniory to 
be sold. Your uncle has put into my hands 
a large amount of money earned by him 
during the wars, fully adequate for the pur- 
chase of this estate. I give this sum, by his 
request, into your hands; purchase this 
seigniory, and be as faithful a subject, on 
German soil, as your uncle and father have 
been in Spain. As for you, Clara, you have 
already ennobled yourself by your virtues, 
which in the sight of heaven, constitute true 
nobility; but as an earthly monarch, it is 
my wish to confer upon you, in due form, an 
earthly title; and these papers, to which is 
affixed the royal seal, confer upon you the 
title of nobility." 

Fernando and Clara, with profound re- 
spect, kissed the Emperor's hand, and ac- 
knowledged the favour of their sovereign. 
Don Alonzo was overjo^yed, wid \ift Vi^ «&- 
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pressed his thanks in the warmest terms. 
He set off immediately with his nephew and 
niece to Silesia, where every thing turned 
out exactly to their wishes. The purchase 
was promptly accepted. 

Don Alonzo wished to pass some months 
there, and he occupied himself incessantly 
in emhellishing the chateau and garden, and 
regulating the affairs of the estates.' 

Fernando and Clara felt more happy in 
their new situation than before, not because 
they had become more wealthy, not because 
they were surrounded with more luxuries, 
but because they were in a situation to do a 
greater amount of good to others around 
them. 

When the time arrived for his departure, 
all the family, father, mother, and children 
in tears surrounded him. The parents em- 
braced him, while the children clung to 
him, as if determined not to let him go. 
"No," said he, "I cannot leave you; I 
must live here too; you shall close my 
eyes. I have never felt so happy as I have 
since I b&ve been with you. 1\vw^>^^V\S5l 
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beautiful Spain; I had all that heart conid 
desire, of fortune, power, honour, and dis^ 
tinctions; hut I felt myself miserable.— 
There was wanting the essential point, a. 
tranquil heart, a heart unruffled by worldly 
passions, and undbturbed by the reproaches 
of conscience. The view of your domestio 
happiness, your modesty^ and your attach* 
ment for each other, your contempt of false 
pleasures, and your benevolence, have taught 
me where to look for true happiness in Hfe. 
He therefore lived with this happy family, 
as did also Antonia, who had charge of the 
service in the chapel which Don Alonzo 
erected. They dedicated their last days to 
the service of God, seeking their joy in pro- 
moting the happiness and welfare of others. 
They felt that by their great sins, their 
pride and selfishness, they had made the 
summer of their lives, lives of misfortune 
and anguish; that they could not sufficiently 
adore the goodness of God, which, contrary 
to their deserts and expectations, brought 
them to this retreat, which constantly re- 
caUed to their minds the m<^\LQ^Ti^^^ ^l\]c\!^vt 
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hearts, and the happy results attendant 
upon an opposite course of conduct. 

Antonia, feeling his own deficiency in 
these respects, laboured to impress upon the 
youth the importance of stability and decis- 
ion of character, an unswerving adherence 
to truth, and dependence upon God in all 
circumstances. ^'Without the fear of God, 
and love and humanity, there is no happi- 
ness;" and the truthful maxim of one of the 
ancient sages was often upon his tongue: 
" There is no true felicity on the earth with- 
out virtue, and there is no true virtue with- 
out religion.*' 



THE END. 
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